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New and Favorite Books. 


9 
Holmes . Well Graded Lessons. Andrews Nifg. Co. "NEW YORK. 


N Script, Drill, and Publishers, Importers, Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
cw Language Exercises. SCHOOL APPARATUS 


MAPS, CLOBES, CHARTS, 


BLACKBOARDS and 
BLACKBOARD coopDs 
of all kinds, 


indian Head Slate Blackb’ds, - | 
(every slab guaranteed). 


Andrews Dustiess Erasers, 
Alpha Dustless Crayons, 
(send for sample). 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
Etc. etc. etc. 




















Choice Literature. 


REACELS.) —beautirur tuctrations 


Also Davis’ Reading Books, embodying the Thought 
Method, and Lippincott’s (Willson) Popular Reader. 

In Geography, Maury’s favorite Two-book Series and 
Physical Geography. 

In Mathematics we have Venable, Sanford, Nicholson. 

In History, Holmes and Hansell’s United States His- 
tory, etc. 

For handy, trusty reference the Clarendon Dictionary. 

In Latin, Gildersleeve; in German and Spanish, Knof- 
lach; in Chemistry, Venable’s (F. P.) Qualitative Analysis. 

For information concerning these and other valuable 
text-books, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., ExactsizeOFALPHA DusTLes 
43--47 East Tenth St. New. York, ANDREWS MFG. CO. "6 


OR 
NEW ENCLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 

















Send for Estimate on 























JUST OUT. JUST PUBLISHED : 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN. |Des Kindes Erstes Buch, 
By LUCRETIA P. HALE. Nach PAUL Bercy's “Le Livre des Enfants’? von Wilhelm Rippe. 


This book (Z¢hics for Children) is designed to be used within the third, fourth, and fifth i , nye pan 40 oe ee ents. 
" : : ‘ ini j ur German school books there is none o' $ kind. 6 have many grammars. also many read- 

grades, according to the age of the pupils and their previous training. It contains 222 ers but # grammar fer onildren 16 & contradiele én adjecto, and the German readers for English speakin 

pages. The stories relate to the “ three kingdoms,” and they are told in a way both enter- | cnijdren As tee high, too abstract. S RBOES baa KB peaking 





taining and instructive. Lessons in morals and manners are often dull enough and dry WORKS BY PAUL BERCY. 
enough ; they will usually be read only in limited amount and under compulsion. «ge These books are simple, easy and progressive works for study of French in the Natural Method. 
Miss Hale has told her stories in her happiest manner; the animals, vegetables, and Le Francais Pratique (new), 12mo, cloth, 196 pages. . é : . $1.00 

s . ; j j j acti waAvre des Enfants. 12mo, cloth, pages. A Pe ° ‘ ‘ J ;. = 
minerals are made to teach lessons in morals and manners in an mercione ane nga ymtd 2 Banana Tiers dee alee. ten Gch ees . 4 
way; powers of observation are excited and perception is quickened. Not the least of the| Tn Langue Francaise (First Part). 12mo, cloth, 292 pages. ; , ; . 1,25 
advantages of the book will be found in its Natural History lessons, given in a charming| 1.a Langue Francaise (Second Part). 12mo, cloth, 230 pages. ‘ ‘ ; 1.25 
way and devoid of technicality. SANS FAMILLE. By Hector MALoT. Abridged for school use. No. 17 Romans Choisis. 12mo, 

You will want this book. It should be in every home, paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1 25. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 





e Copy mailed on receipt of 40 cents. Publisher and Importer) 86 58 6th Ay. 
LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. |!W/LL/AM R. JENKINS \°crrorcian Books, | NW. cor. sstn'se New York, 


: of Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Cleveland, Columbus, Zanesville, Albany, Jersey City, Newark, Troy, 
The Public Schools Erie, Bloomington, Peoria, Springfield, Quincy, Joliet, Dubuque, Evansville, Terra Haute, Atlanta, Denver, New 
Haven, Hartford, Cambridge, Lowell, New Bedford, Fall River, Worcester, Providence, Newport, Bangor, and more than 950 other important cities and 
towns in the United States are by legal adoptions using Meservey’s Text-Books in Book-keeping. They seem to meet the requirements of High and 


Grammar School grades in an entirely satisfactory manner. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


: ; iis, ‘ , , a “ d 
I~ Sample copies will be sent for examination with reference to introduction on receipt of,— for Single an 
Double sien @ ant ; Single Sonal 30 cents ; Double Entry alone, 40 cents. Correspondence requested. 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 

















sand ~+ 
Smooth, Tough, Durable Points 


You are obliged to use lead pencils, why not use the best,—those having smooth, tough, 


and durable points? Those who have made a practice of using Drxon’s “ American 
Grapuite” Pencits declare that they are by all odds the most economical pencils as well as 
the best. If you are not familiar with them, mention “Journal of Education” and send 16 


cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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The HAMMOND 


is now a good 


MANIFOLDER. 


[deal Hammond 


has its distinctive elastic touch. 


Te Universal Lammona 
has a touch with which 


TYPE-BAR 


operators are familiar. 





circular 


Send for a 


the transformation. 


describing 


THE HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
447—449 Last 52d St. 
Sales Office, 77 Nassau St, 
NEW YORK. 


COMPANY, 





» OPTICAL LANTERNS, 


Oil, Lime or Electric Light; 
Single, Double or ‘Triple. 
Scientitic Attachments. Art 
and Educational Views. 


COLT & CO. 


N .Y. 189 La Salle St., Chicago, lil. 


eae 
. Photographers and Slide Colorers, 
Cats slog ues free. 





16 Beekman = 


Manutacturers 








‘Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 


on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau ot Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 





Franklin Fountain Pen. 


arch 22, 1892 


a 


One filling does for a week's writing. Pen Is beat 
quality Gold, Iridum Pointed, and will last a life- 
time If used ecarcfally. The Franklin Pen never 
floods or leaks, and writes the instant peu touches 
the pauper. PRICE, EACH, $2.50. 


iaF~ Sold by all first-class Stationers and 
Jewelers everywhere, 


FRANKLIN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 


51 No. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 


is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
a new siate. 

Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
B res oc for catalogue 
— and discounts. 

J. Tee HAMMET'T, 
352 a —_ Boston. 


Barnes’ Foot Power 
Kachinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in J/ndustrial 
= Neate Training 
Schools. (3 Special 
prices to Educational Institutions, - 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail , 
Ww. F, & JOHN Bapene CO., 
949 Ruby STREeT. ROCKFORD, ILL. 
per day, at 


x 0 $15 home, selling 


Osim PLATER 


and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Pilates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
4 new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience, No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 

8 $5. Write for circu- 
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Musical, far sounding, and high] satis 
factory Bells for &chools, Churches &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, XK. Y.. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 
Ww ite foe £ a along Be ond. ba 1 

THE VAN DUIEM & TIFT CO., “CINCINNATI, 0. 
no 84/ ve; no suppository. A victim t: 


PILES: vain every remedy has discovered a 


a ong oure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow cafe 











RemedyFree. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
curein lU days. Neverreturns; no parge) 


- CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s brain-workers maintain their bodily and mental! 
vigor by its use. It is a vital phosphite,— not a /aboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 


Druggists, or by mail | oa KGty 6, 


($1.00) from 56 W. 25th 
Price, 50 cents. 





St., New York. 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 





PHILOSOPHICAL, | Sines 
ELECTRICAL, and | fi 
CHEMICAL | Your Orders 4 
APPARATUS. NOW. 





Send for Catalogue 219. 


Remington 


GTANDARD "[‘yPEWRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


e Easy Manipulation. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues, 














e Durability. 


Simplicity. 
The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 


and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. Our assort- 
ment of Views, illustrating ART, SCIENCE, History, RELI- 
d "( > Amusement and Parlor ntertainment, ete. ete., nothing car be 
found as’ instructive or amusing. Church Ene ew very profitable 
P Ertalements -ublic Exhibitions, PAY WELL business for a person 
& Popular Hust rated Lectures 8 with small capital, 
We are the largest manufacturers and dealers, and ship to al} Ty han of aps o— olf you wish to 
know how to order, how to conduct Parlor Entertainments lic Exhibli.- 
tious, etc., for MAKING MONEY, name this pa- OOK F . 
B MICALLISTER, iit wai 220, PAGE. BOOK FREE 
» Mantg. Optician, 4 treet, New ¥ 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


> THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH Gc LLOUT S 303, 404, 604 B.F., 351, 
STEEL - 


PENS 170, 601 E. F., 332, 
a 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


Premium List —Jourwat of Epucarion. 
PEDAGOGICAL 








































HAND-BOOKS. 


Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons... $1.00 | Page’s Theory & Practice of Teaching (Payne), $1.00 
Manual of Object Teaching, 1.26] Palmer’s Science of Education, . . . 1.00 
Day’s Science of Education, ,. ° ° ° 72 | Payne’s School Supervision, ° ° e 1.00 
Eclectic Manual of Methods, ° ° Co" 60 Contribution to the Science of Edncation, 1.25 
Questisn Book, or Teacher’s New Examiner, 50|Putnam’s Elementary Psychology, . « « 90 
Hailmanun’s Kindergarten Culture, 60 | Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, e ° ° 1.20 
History of Pedagogy, . ° ° ° ° 60 Elementary Instruction, ° ° e + 1,20 
Lectures on Education (Kindergarten, etc.) 1.00} Shoup’s History and Science of Education, 1,00 
Primary Methods, ° ° ° ° ° 60 Graded Didactics, Vol. I ° 50 
Hewett’s Pedagogy for Young Teachers, 85 Graded Didactics, Vol. Il, e ° ° 60 
How to Teach: A Manuul of Methods, , 1.00 | Swett’s Questions for Written Examinations, 72 
Krusi’s Life and Work of Pestalozzi, . > 1.20 Method of Teaching, ° ° e - 1.00 
National School Currency, per set, . ° - 1.25] White’s (E. E.) Elements of nen ° . 1.00 
Ogden’s Science of Education, 1.00} Watt’s on the Mind (Edited by Prof. Fellows), 60/° 
Art of Teaching. . ° ° ° ° « 1,00 





Any of these volumes will be sent absolutely free to any 
present subscriber of the Fournal of Education who will 
send us one mew yearly cash subscription ($2.50). 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

















Atdroas 4M RERVRG. Res 8990. 3ou York (ity.5.¥ 
GENT make [00 PER ce; te nd win 8748 CAS — 
on my Co ts, Brushes and M 


Samnle free eek 4 nl arc B’war. oe 





HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS please mention this Journal. 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
SCHERMERRORN ACO 
ENe SCHOOL 8 East 14th St, 
SRW YORE. 





AYER’ S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is superior to all other preparations 
claiming to be blood-purifiers. First 
of all, because the principal ingredi- 
ent used in it is the extract of gen- 
uine Honduras sarsaparilla root, the 
variety richest in medicinal proper- 

ties. Also, be- 
Cures Catarrh conse the yer. 
low dock, being raised expressly for 
the Company, is always fresh and 
of the very best kind. With equal 
discrimination and care, each of the 
other ingredients are selected and 
compounded, It is 


THE 


Superior Medicine 


because it is always the same in ap- 
pearance, flavor, and effect, and, be- 
ing highly concentrated, only small 
doses are needed. It is, therefore, 
the most economical blood-purifier 


in existence. It 
Cures makes food nour- 
SCROFULA 


ishing, work pleas- 
ing, and life enjoyable. 


ant, sleep refresh- 

It searches 
out all impurities in the system and 
expels them harmlessly by the natu- 
ral channels. AYER’S Sarsaparilla 
gives elasticity to the step, and im- 
parts to the aged and infirm, re- 
newed health, strength, and vitality. 


YERS 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Yruggiate; rice $1; ‘six botties, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 








WANTED, 


In aN. Y. city Commercial College, a thoroughly 
well qualified teacher of the Munson system of 
Shorthand. Apel pmmnoeeaeely to 
M ORCUTT, Manager, 
nN E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Bt., Boston. 


WANTED, a 


In a large New England city, a Training Teacher 
(lady) in the public schoois,—a normal school grad- 
uate, who has bad experience in teaching and train- 
ing. Salary, $800. apply at once to 
M ORCUTT, Manager, 
nN. £. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, a 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates RAM OROU many others accep. 


ted. Applyto HIRAM 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


In a delightful city in one of the Atlantic States, a 

boarding and day school for ladies and children; a 
fine en | adapted to its purpose and pleasant! y 
located. and a successful school in full operation. 














Value =! ond tal gto and good will, $15 ; terms, 
easy. $100 oer Pee For full particulars 
apply o RCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. y ed of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
WANTED, 


A lady teacher qualified to manage and teach a 
— school in the west (only the common English 
ranches, with ability to sing and play the organ 
required). Salary, $550 and fare one way. The can- 
didate most be a momber of the Congregational 
Chureh, Apply HikaM Of to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. &, Bureau of Education, 
“7 Somerset Street. Boston. 








WANTED, 


a first-class (N. Y.) Academy, a teacher thor- 
ough well ie ualified to take charge of the Commer: 
Dept.,— fifty pupils,— and teach Book keepivg, 
single and double entry, Commercial Correspondence 
and Business Forms, Civil Government, Commercial 
Law, Penmanship, on gy and spews: 
Salary, $800 to $900 and home. Time next September 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In a desirable location, in one of the Southern States, 
a College for male and "female students, in successful 
yoy om A $10,000 property with the good wiil of 
College, can MS for . 500 on easy terms, 
HI ORC Manager, 
Nn. E. Sereon of Education. 
x Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


Apply to 


OPIUM: Morphine Habit Cure d in 10 


to2 20 da Be No pay till c vured. 
; >t ‘ 
ee SONGS tor an centetemp Bone & Yewrs, Qc2e3, © 
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Terms for our EF 2ucational Publications: 
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THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 


pen 


Written for the JoURNAL,] 
AFTER THE STORM. 


BY CORA B. BICKFORD. 











Stricken to earth the beaten grass-blades lie ; 
No signs of life their tender greenness stir ; 
The white-throat swallows, from their circlings stayed, 
With folded wings have ceased their faintest whir ; 
Resting where fragrant umbels bow the head, 
Heavy with weight of raindrops yet unshed. 


Athwart the heavy bank of purple gloom, 

That parapote the dark horizon’s rim, 
Is flang the brightness of a perfect bow, 

Keeping the pledge nor time nor change can dim ; 
Through breathing silence earth and heaven share, 
A new life creeps with promise through the air. 








LITTLE TOMMY SMITH. 
Dimple-cheeked and rosy-lipped, 
With his cap-rim backward tipped. 
Still, in fancy, I can see 
Little Tommy smile on me— 

Little Tommy Smith. 


Little unsung Tommy Smith— 

Scarce a name to rhyme it with; 

Yet most tenderly to me 

Something sings unceasingly— 
Little Tommy Smith. 


On the verge of some far land 
Still forever does he stand, 
With his cap-rim rakishly 
Tilted ; so he smiles on me— 
Little Tommy Smith. 


Oh, my jaunty statuette 

OF first love, I see you yet; 

Though you smile so mistily, 

It is but through tears I see, 
Little Tommy Smith. 


Bat with crown tipped back behind, 
And the glad hand of the wind 
Smoothing back your hair, I see 
Heaven’s best angel smile on me— 
Little Tommy Smith. 
— JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Supt. L. J. Runpuetr, Concord, N. H.: We seem to 
be seeking an ideal pupil, not the nataral pupil. 

Pain. C. T. Work, Du Bois, Pa.: The ecalisthenic 
drills are an effectual means of maintaining order. 


Gro. C. CursHotm: Every superfluous name tends to 
reduce the utility of a map for educational purposes. 


Wittiam F. Brapsury, Cambridge Latin School : 
Life is not long enough for vs to begin where our remote 
ancestors began. 

Pror. E. A. Bowser, Rutgers College, N. J.: No 
principle is well learned by a pupil and thoroughly fixed 
in his mind till he can use it. 


Surr. Evarenet Bourton, Bridgeport, Conn.: The 
location and the surrounding grounds are scarcely less 
important than the school building itself. 


Cuartes Barnagp: The history of the fighter Sulli- 
van would make a better temperance tract than the moral 
remarks of many “ reformed drunkards.” 


Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. : There are elements in the 
teaching profession which belong to sex, and the elements 
proper to both sexes are needed in training and character 
building—the main work of the school. 








WHAT TO TEACH, WHEN TO TEACH IT, 
AND HOW.—(1.) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


Intropuctory.—A child's school life is practically in 
three parts,—the wnder-ten years, the ten to thirteen 
years, and the above thirteen period. 

The great division periods of the child’s life are at 
seven and thirteen, but as he is in school very little until 
he is seven, and the training that he does receive is, or 
should be, in the kindergarten or sub-primary school, we 
treat of the school years only and classify them as above. 

Unper Ten.—The school work under ten is radically 
different from that which comes after. It is not in the 
strict sense school life, is in no sense student life, but 
merely a prelude thereto. This will aid materially in the 
decision as to what is to be taught and how in those 
years. 

It should be ever borne in mind that the child is unfold- 
ing his powers and is doing little else. There is a temp- 
tation to assume that we are doing altogether more than 
we are; and the danger is that we shall do for the child 
much that he might do for himself later without our 
help. The work primarily in hand is the starting of the 
mind in the right direction, the prevention of wrong ten- 
dencies of intellectual habit, and the formation of right 
habits of thought activity. Much that we teach in these 
years he will learn later if his associations are with the 
wide-awake world about him. That we lead the child 
along so that his taste and tendency will be for the learn- 
ing of the things well that he will need in the ten-thirteen 
period is much more important than what.we teach in 
detail. 

Bustness-LIKE TeACHING.—The teacher should, above 
all other people, do the work in hand in a business-like 
way. There should be no loafing, no “sojering,”’ no 
aimless activity, no rusty work by rutty methods. She 
knows that she bas the children for five hours of each day 
for five days in the week, for from twenty-four to forty 
weeks, as the case may be. She is not merely to keep 
them busy, is not merely to keep herself at work, is not to 
teach for so many minutes 2 lesson in geography, in 
grammar, in arithmetic, ete., but she is to do the most 
possible for the children in the lines in which it must be 
done. As a matter of fact, she can do with them all that 
she ought to do. There is no “ ought ”’ that is impossible. 

For Waar Are Torey Preparep?—This must be 
partly determined by the homes from which they come, 
the place in which they live, and by whether or not they 
have been to the kindergarten. Those who have had the 
privileges of the kindergarten can do quite different work 
from those who have not ; children in the country can do 
some things much better than city children, and other 
things not nearly so well. Country children are better 
prepared for science work and for geography, but not so 
well fitted, possibly, for language lessons. Pupils who 
come from homes in which they have had no coddling, in 
which they have not been “read to,” in which they have 
had little money that they have not earned, can work and 
very likely handle numbers well. 

ue Mixep Scxoor.—The school that has all classes 
of students—some kindergarten-trained, some home-tau ght, 
some much “read-to,” some wholly home-neglected— 
must be dealt with accordingly. The teacher must not 
try to run all in one mold ; she must so adapt the work 
that each shall get somewhat of that which he most needs. 
[t is not only possible for a brilliant teacher, but quite 
feasible for any teacher to get the most for all without 
too great a strain upon herself. This is worth a deal of 
early attention. 

Waste no Time on Discipiint.—There is no way in 
which so much time and energy go to waste as in the 
matter of discipline. Most of the obnoxious featares of 
the ill-managed graded school are the result of necessity 
growing out of attempted discipline that is wholly unnat- 
ural. The school is not an army, is not a prison, is not 





for the benefit of the teacher. Obedience is to be secured 
invariably for the sake of the habit of mind and the 
moral effect; quiet is to be so far maintained as it may 
be wise to require and secure it. 

Wuisrrring.—A child is not to be taught that whis- 
pering isasin. There is scarcely a teacher in America 
who will attend an institute for a week or a concert or 
lecture for a single evening with a favorite friend without 
whispering. It is a severe task for her to sit through a 
church service and Sunday School hour with a pet friend 
without whispering. No class of intelligent, respectable 
people whisper more in company than the teachers who 
seem to live to make children believe that to whisper is a 
sin. It is checked, or possibly prohibited, because it dis- 
turbs those who really wish comparative quiet for study. 
This is a sample of much of the so-called school discipline. 
The school life is for work, and the work intensifies more 
and more, so that by the age of ten, and not long before, 


there should be the spirit and habit of genuine work with 
books. 








A VISIT TO COL. PARKER’S SCHOOL. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


For many years a great deal has appeared in public 
print, pro and con, in regard to the Cook County Normal 
School. Atthe present time it would be impossible for 
me to give any very definite information of the contents 
of many of these articles, or of the impressions they left 
on my mind. The result might well be summed up in 
the one word—*“ conflicting.” In this frame of mind I 
went to the school on a recent Monday morning, and I 
will endeavor to describe such features of the school as I 
observed during the day. 

In the first place, I think it is eminently proper to say 
that the school cannot be measured by the standard ap- 
plied to ordinary schools, either graded or normal. 
There is no way of reducing this school and other schools 
to a common denominator, even approximately. But 
Col. Parker's school must be measured both quantitatively 
and qualitatively by what he proposes it shall accom- 
plish, and how near it comes to realizing this object in 
educational results. The reader is also cautioned here to 
remember that what is stated is the writer’s opinion of 
the school without any reference whatever to the views of 
Col. Parker or his assistants. I write from the stand- 
point of an observer only, and I will endeavor to in- 
terpret the spirit of this experimental school as it appears 
tome. There is little in common in it with other graded 
schools except that it isa school. It is a graded school 
containing eight grades, beginning above the kindergarten 
and the highest grade fits it for the high school. These 
grades are for the use and practice of those attending 
the normal school proper. That is, each room is a regular 
practice or experiment room. In this respect, the school 
is very much like all other training schools in which the 
practice department is a necessary adjunct of the training 
school, but with this exception,—the practice work is 
markedly different, and in this difference lies the essence 
or spirit of the school, which constitutes it a distinct type 
of evolution of American schools. To present the salient 
features in the briefest possible manner, I will use para- 
graphs to represent characteristics. 

1. The element of fear is practically eliminated from 
the pupils’ minds; consequently, each pupil does his or 
her best every time when called upon. 

2. The work'is so planned and carried on that each 
pupil does what is assigned without copying from his 
neighbor. In another form, it is honest work and is very 
good of its kind. 

3 It is also rapid, orderless work. That is, each 
goes at itina hurry and rushes “his job” along. It is 
the kindergarten idea carried up through the grades. 

4. The pupils work nearly everything out in some 





material form. 
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5. On the intellectual side, nearly all the teaching is 
in the direct line of observation and information. 

6. All dull children in that locality that cannot get 
slong in other schools, are sent to this school; because 
Col. Parker and his assistants are kind to them. 

7. The confidence existing between pupils and teachers 
is remarkable. 

8. The steps in the instruction I would state as fol- 
lows : 

(a) the object; (2) the idea or concept; (¢c) the ex- 
pression of the idea in language or form; (d) the cor- 
rection, if necessary. 

9. Much of the work in the upper grades is special 
work, somewhat after the laboratory method, each keep- 
ing a record of his own experiments. Each works for 
himself, and reflexively it benefits others. 

From these statements, it will be evident that it is a 
pleasant school to which to send a child. That the idea 
of making the echool a cheerful, happy place is fully 
realized ; also, it will be readily admitted that the child- 
ren going through this school will ecme out of it well 
stocked with information on animals, birds, fishes, in- 
sects, plants, and many other objects of interest, inclad- 
ing the earth, its surface, products, articles of commerce, 
&e., &e. 

If I have given a correct summary of the work in the 
practice department of the Cook County Normal, or even 
a partially correct account of it, any one will detect the 
wide difference between the plan, the method of reaching 
results, and the difference in the results when reached as 
compared with an average graded echool. It would be 
as manifestly unfair to judge this school by the usual 
tests applied to other schools as it would be to judge them 
by its methods of instruction and the subject matter 
taught. It is my opinion that the average child who at- 
tends the graded school of the Cook County Normal, 
and goes through all the grades, will come through the 
eighth grade with a large fund of general and miscel- 
laneous information, — much fuller as a matter of fact 
than one who goes through an average graded school. 

Normal School.—In the Normal Department proper, 
I heard one recitation only. It was conducted by Col. 
Parker, and an excellent recitation it was. The subject 
was “Economy of Attention.” Col. Parker’s personal 
magnetism is a very strong factor in his teaching, and 
his individuality is stamped on the instruction in every 
depart ment. 

Another thing I observed is this: The teachers in the 
normal are learners,—ever willing and anxious to learn. 
They are not troubled with “head cramp” yet,—a 
disease which has a strong tendency to attack such vic- 
tims as college and university professors and presidents. 

Rejlections.—Thus far I have endeavored to reflect 
the aims and methods of this school from such impres- 
sions as a hasty visit enabled me to make. A faller in- 
vestigation would, perhaps, cause me to modify some of 
my conclusions ; yet, in the main, they would be more 
fully confirmed, I am inelined to think. Rut the real 
question now is, whether this is a better way, so far as 
the common branches are concerned, to educate a child 
than to follow the course usually adopted in the best 
graded schools of the country? Here is a basis for 
genuine discussion as well as for experiment in methods 
and the accomplishment of results. 

Whether the kindergarten method considerably modi- 
fied, but tacked to the laboratory method in the experi- 
mental sciences, including the elements of biology, natural 
history, botany, chemistry, physics, ete., is preferable to 
what we already have, is a debatable proposition. The 
entire discussion would of necessity hinge and tarn upon 
the assumption, whether material information, objectively 
acquired, should overlap the symbolic side of instruction 
even to exclusion in educating the child from five to fif- 
teen years of age? Whether it is better for a child to 
solve a problem, whose conditions are adequately grasped 
and that lie in an orderly manner in the mind, or to have 
him go to work and study out ingenious and elaborate 
methods of illustrating the problem? Of course the 
energy expended in inventing an illustration might be 
sufficient in both quantity and quality to solve a dozen or 
twenty problems of the same kind somewhat modified in 
their conditions. Let it be borne in mind that I am not 
discussing this subject upon its merits, I am simply call- 
ing attention to two diverse processes of educating a 


child, and I desire also to make another point which is 
this,—that one problem well understand and each step of 
whose solution has been thoroughly mastered is worth 
more to the child than twenty problems of equal diffi- 
culty—* ciphered out.” The query in my mind is this— 
is there not a limit beyond which object teaching and ob- 
jective illustrations may be, nay—ought to be, dispensed 
with? Now, what is true of mathematical teaching— 
and here I will extend it to all branches of mathematics 
—is likewise applicable to the thorough comprehension of 
any language, our own included. If we turn aside fora 
moment and contemplate a subject so simple as ordinary 
reading, do we get the highest conception of that science 
and art from descriptions of material things? These 
hints or reflections I have thrown out as suggestions for 
others to think of. 

In conclusion, I will say what I have already implied, 
that I was greatly pleased as well as deeply interested in 
the work that Col. Parker is doing at the Normal. For 
one, I am glad that he is working out on new lines, or 
widely modified lines, and whatever the final judgment 
may be in regard to his theory of education, I see in his 
work the potency, at least, of the principle which will 
break up the inelastic grading of some of the fossilized 
schools of the country. 








THE OLD BRICK ACADEMY.— (VI.)* 


BY EDWARD A. BAND, 


Author of “Down East Master’s First School,” *‘ School and Camp 
Series,’’ ete. 


THE CLASS IN ASTRONOMY. 


The work of the village painter was successful. New claws for 
Ursa Major, black putty for the eyes of Orion, paint on the tips of 
the horns of Capricornus, and other little artistic expedienta in- 
clading varnish, tarned the globe into a very respectable ornament 
for that vacant shelf in the corner. Everybody seemed to like it 
but Nabby Jane, and she was a member of the class in astronomy 
for whose special benefis the globe was designed. She was inclined 
to make fun of the old relic, and when in recitation time, the 
svhoolmaster lingered over it, directing admiring glances toward it, 
fondly patting it, her month was twisted into a sneer. 

“ Tt is the schoolmaster’s baby, I do declare,’’ she said to a group 
of girls one recess. ‘‘It is really disgusting. Well, he won’t get 
me to recite from it.’’ 

Why she should refuse, no one could say. Having though made 
this resolution, Nabby Jane was not a person to retreat, any more 
than the tide when once it starts for the shore. What is to be done 
when we find in the school an obstinate will ? Capricornus would 
batt agains: it promptly and vigorously, scorning to ask any reason 
why there was opposition. Capricornus would not try to under- 
stand a scholar, to inquire into motives, to learn if any charitable 
estimate could be formed concerning this stubborn will, whether 
it might be a hasty or an ignorant will. Capricornus’ only answer 
to a manifestation of will is a butt with the horns. That may pros- 
trate and overpower for the time. Apparently, there is a victory. 
Law is sustained. The school isimpreased. The teacher’s author- 
ity is vindicated and established. But the government of the 
school is not the only good to be secured. The reformation of the 
culprit must be attempted. That will, whose strength exerted in 
the right direction is a needed force in the world, must if possible be 
set to moving aright. It is not sufficient to govern it. That will 
must be taught eelf-government, and the problem of self-govern- 
ment is the hardest one in the world to solve. Paul did not 
know what was before him when he asked one day this question : 
‘*Miss Abby, will you please step to the globe and point out 
Taurus and state any prominent star and any constellation near 
Taurus ?’’ 

Nabby Jane did not budge. She let several sparks fly out of her 
black eyes. She made a corkscrew of her mouth. She sat up stiff 
and immovable as the Sphinx. Several in the class knew of the vow 
she had made, and wondered if she would break it. She remained 
dumb and stony. Paul in his ignorance knew nothing of the will 
that had been aroused and simply supposed she was ignorant. He 
passed the question to her neighbor, Patty Weeks, who unhesitai- 
ingly recited. The next day, it was Cassiopeia that Paul was ex- 
amining, giving a glowing account of this beautiful queen and her 
golden chair in the heavens. Nut suspecting anything, he ques- 
tioned Nabby Jane again; she was only a sphinx with sealed lips. 
The third day, Paul questioned her upon the lesson in the text-book 
and she answered readily. He turned to the globe, asked about 
his hobby, and Nabby Jane was dumb as an obelisk. 

* Indeed! ’’ thought Paul, ‘‘ I shall begin to think she hasa spite 
against my globe.’’ 

He was confirmed in his suspicions when lingering in the entry 
after school, he heard a group of young ladies busily telking. 
** Well,”’ said Nabby Jane, ‘‘I hate his old globe. I am not going 
to answer his questions about it.’’ 

‘Oh I would!” advised Patty Weeks. 
good deal from that old globe, 


“T have learned a 
I went out and watched the stars 


last night, and the facts I obtained from the globe helped me ever 
so much,”’ 


What was to be done after Nabby’s flaunt of the flag of rebel- 
* Copyrighted, 








lion ? Should there be a direct, open conflict with her in the 
school ? Paul had the government of the school in his own bands ; 
the helm of the vessel was there and he grasped it even as a ekip- 
per in the stern of his little smack. All discipline was referred to 
him. Indeed such a trustee as Miles Baker would have been puz 

zled to know what to do with a case of discipline if it had been re- 
ferred to him. If Paul were not satisfied with a scholar, he could 
openly and substantially say before all, ‘‘ There is the door! Such 
a one may take it.’”’ He did not like to execute such an extreme 
penalty before the school or behind it, unless the case were an ex- 
traordinary one. Then he thought of the scholar as well as the 
school, and was reaolute in bis determination to save the scholar as 
well as the school. But what about this particular scholar, this 
black-eyed Nabby Jane ? 

‘*T will not have a scene with her in school any way,’’ he deter- 
mined, ‘‘ I will speak to her in private.’’ 

The opportunity came that night of her last refueal to recite. 
Samantha was sleepy and had gone to bed. Simon belonged toa 
secret order, all of whose well-being apparently depended on the 
keeping of the lips shut and the keeping of late hours. He was, 
therefore, absent when the meeting-house bell sharply rang ont, 
‘* Nine is the clock! ’’ 

Paul and his mutinous scholar were alone before a purring 
autumn fire on the open hearth. Nabby Jane was not at all muti- 
nous this evening, but very fresh and agreeable. 

‘* A good time before Simon comes home to speak to her about 
the astronomy,’’ thought Paul. ‘' Miss Abby,’’ he said aloud. 
‘*Ahem-m! There is one matter I wish to speak abont.’’ 

She looked up suddenly, as if expecting that something was 
coming. Her forces were all afire. 

‘‘T notice that you do not care to answer questions about the 
globe—I mean, that we use in astronomy and—’’ 

** No,’’ ahe said abruptly, ‘‘I do not.’? Nabby Jane’s face was 
no longer in the quiet repose of two minutes ago. It was stirred 
up somewhat as is a pretty sunset cloud when a big, damp wind 
comes roaring up from the darkening valleys, scattering its beauty, 
changing smiles to scowls and quenching all the light. 

Paul began to feel as did the scowling, petulant beauty, but he 
restrained himaelf and said, ‘‘ Now, let me reason with you” 

‘*No,’’ said Nabby Jane, her well-rounded, shapely jaws coming 
together after the fashion of a snapping turtle. 

Disregarding her vixinesh reply Paul qaietly remarked: ‘‘ Now 
let us look at it and see what is reasonable. If the globe were ob- 
noxious to the class, I would set it aside. Everyone, though, ex- 
cepting yourself, has told me that the globe bas helped very much, 
that all were thankful to me for re—re—rejavenating it, if I may 
use the word. If the globe be dropped, it would offend the class.”’ 
‘*Tt wouldn’t offend me I am gure.”’ 

‘6 Why is it you don’t like me—like it, I mean? ”’ 

**Oh, I don’t know. I hate that globe and that settles it.’’ 

‘*Tt may settle it for you, but not for me,’’ said Paul sig- 
nificantly. 

There was an ominous pause, and the fire did all the talking. It 
sputtered away lazily. 

“Let me ask, Miss Abby,’’ said the schoolmaster, making one 
more effort, ‘‘ when you go to school, do you go to carry out your 
ideas or to submit yourself to the judgment and experience of your 
teacher ?’’ 

“Oh, both, 1 suppose.’’ 

‘* There certainly ought to be ccOperation on the part of the 
scholar and teacher, but it is to be supposed that the judgment of 
the teacher is better and his experience fuller and more trust- 
worthy, or he is unworthy of his position. The scholar, therefore, 
if he cannot confide in a teacher’s judgment and experience, he— 
he—had better withdraw.” 

Nabby Jane’s eyes flashed as she looked straight at him. 

‘* Because, if the scholar does not confide in and follow the teach- 
er’s advice, the teacher’s power to benefit the scholar is seriously 
affected. Besides, the example is infectious. There are scholars 
who want to decide everything themselves, and they are not slow to 
follow the example that an older scholar especially—an older one 
especially—may set.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know about that, but I am not going to use that 
globe.”’ 

‘* You are excused from the astronomy clags,’’ said Paul, rising. 

‘* What ?’’ asked Nabby, carelessly. 

‘* You are no longer a member of the astronomy class.’’ 

Did that mean she was actually expelled from the class ? 

‘* What, sir ?’’ asked Nabby, with thoroughly respectful face. 

‘You are not a member of the astronomy class any longer. 
Good night,’’ said the schoolmaster with dignity, bowing and leav- 
ing the room. 

The next day, when the class in astronomy was called forward, 
Nabby Jane arose and came with the other profound astronomers. 
Paul saw her movement. 

‘* Miss Abby,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have something to say to you, if you 
please. 

Esther stood before the throne of Ahasuerus., 

* Miss Abby, you may go back to your desk. You are not in 
the astronomy class,” said Paul in a low voice, almost a whisper. 

Esther did not fall back with a submissive look, and when she 
reached the recitation settee, was about to sit down, when Paul 
thundered, “ Take your seat in your own desk! You are no longer 
allowed to recite in this class! ’’ 


She went to her desk and dropped into it with a confased air. 
Then she leaned her head over her desk like a flower suddenly 
wilted. The school all looked up in astonishment. The scholar 
particularly interested looked down in despair. Pride and stub- 
bornness all seemed to have vanished. If Paul had said, “ Miss 
Abby, you may step to the globe and tell the story of Orion, first 
bounding the constellation’”’— she would have gone for the sake 





of a restoration to her old privileges, would she ? 
The next morning the obnoxious globe was missing. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE.—(II.) 


BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


A proper degree of warmth and pure air are absolutely 
essential in all schoolrooms. The effort should always be 
mate to secure ventilation along with the heating of a build- 
ing, as this is the best and least expensive. Steam heat is 
the most convenientand most cleanly, but generally there is 
no ventilation accompanying it. If so, it is to be rejected. 
Except in large towns or cities, heating must be done by 
stoves, or by heaters placed in the cellar. Good.results 
may be obtained from either, though the writer prefers a 
heater in the cellar, even in country schools, for this will 
warm the cellar so that it may be used as a playroom for 
the smaller children in inclement weather. 

From 68° to 70° Fahr. is about the proper temperature 
for a school, and this should be determined by a ther- 
mometer, which every schoolroom should possess, and 
which should be hung about three feet from the floor in 
such part of the room as will indicate an average tempera- 
ture. The stove or furnace should be large enough to 
heat without being made “red hot.” Ventilating shafts, 
in order to be effective, must be heated. They should 
be not less than eight inches square on the inside, and 
made smooth, preferably of metal. A card of instruc. 
tions to teachers and janitors in reference to heating and 
ventilation should hang in each schoolroom. For drying 
the children’s feet, a large, flat piece of iron, resting 
directly spon a steam coil, placed in the halls, is excellent 

A simple plan of ventilation, by means of one central 
shaft, is given in the cut. About 2,000 feet of fresh air 
per hour to each pupil is needed. An open fireplace, 
with a ¢mall fire burning in it, is the best means of 
ventilating a room yet 
devised. A ventilating 
flue to act must be warm, 
otherwise it will probably 
only be a funnel down 
which cold air will pour 
into the room. Windows 
should not be lowered in 
cold weather when a 
draught of cold air may 
fall upon the head of any 
pupil. Much fresh air 

ti, may be introduced into a 

showing ieeer of veuilaiee by room by placing boards 
inserting strip of wood beneath or strips of muslin about 
ya eee six inches wide under the 
lower sath of each window in the room. A space will 
be formed between the two sashes through which a stream 
of air will enter the room. A still better plan is to screw 
a thin board to the window frames on the inside at the 
bottom. This permits the sash to be lowered and raised 
at pleasure. Another plan is to have a cylinder of zinc 
inclosing the stove. A hole is made in the floor un- 
derneath the stove, and from this hole a piece of stove- 
pipe leads to the external air. The air about the stove 
will become heated and will rise, while to take its place 
a constant stream of air will pour into the space about 
the stove from outdoors. 
This air will be warmed 
before it passes into the 
room. It will be well for 
the teacher to have fixed 
times on the daily program 
at which to throw open 
doors and windows several 
times each day, that all 
the stagnant air may be 
removed, from the room. 
At these times all the 
children should be on 
their feet exercising, and URN RNNUR TANS RU EEV RA RNURALNRY 


in cold weather the win- ( Cursing aihen= 
Y 


dows should be closed 

some minutes before the 

children take their seats. All windows should be made 

so that they can be lowered. This especially applies to 

one-roomed country schools. Foul air produces listlese- 

ness in schools, perhaps more than any one cause. 
Good work cannot be done in an ill-ventilated school- 



















room. The teacher will become impatient and petulant, | 
the children dull and listless. Hence it is clear that 
much attention should be given to securing pure air in 
all schoolrooms. 

Lighting. 

Great pains should be taken to secure a well-lighted 
building. The building should stand alone, no other 
buildings being nearer than 60 feet, and if they are very 
high, still more distant. The rooms should not be much 
over 33 feet by 21 feet. Window space should equal 
one-fourth to one-fifth of the floor space, placed on two 
sides of the room, and should extend to the ceiling, the 
lower sill being not nearer than four feet from the floor. 
It is the rule that windows are much too small. Curtains, 
if any are permitted, should have the roller at the bot- 
tom. Teachers should not be permitted to obstruct the 
windows with cartains, flowers, or any other objects. 
To keep out heat, blinds on the outside of the glass are 
much the best. Pupils should never be required to face 
the light; and it is best when the light comes from 
behind and over the left shoulder. 

Walls are best of light gray color; ceilings white. 
Dark paint or dark paper should never be used on the 
walls of schoolrooms. It is best not to use paper at all. 
Blackboards should not be placed between windows 
where pupils must face the light when reading from them. 
Books with good paper and good print should be used, 
and no others. This applies to books of reference and 
supplementary readers, as well as to the books considered 
the more regalar text-books. 

It would be well for directors and school trustees to 
have hanging on the walls of every schoolroom plain 
rules for the prevention of injuries to the eyesight. 





CINCINNATI AGAIN. 


Editor Journal of Education : 

I have just read your editorial upon the “Dr. Rice 
Articles”’ and am tempted to say a few words on the 
same subject. It was the good fortune of the teachers 
and superintendent of the Marion schools also to visit 


places situated in nine government districts, the average 
number of pupils to a teacher in 1886 was over one hun- 
dred,—in some cases being as high as one hundred and 
twenty. It will be difficult to convince the average Amer- 
ican teacher that the very best results were secured under 
such conditions. 

Dr. Klemm has the following concerning. one of his 
visits : 

“ This teacher was engaged io giving a lesson in church history. I 
thought this a very good beginning and was about to pat myself on 
the back for my good Inck metaphorically speaking when lo! I ab- 
ruptly paused in my self-congratulation, for the teacher was a scold. 
He was a massive man, a strong man, a man who exercised a 
power of command which might have been better fitted for mili- 
tary exercise than the school room. He was utterly void of tact 
and trampled upon the children’s dignity as though his massive 
foot trampled upon pebbles. - His reign wasa reign of ter- 
POP. io 6 The boys, about fourteen or fifteen years old, resem- 
bled sheep in a thunder storm. . , I did not sketch this les- 
son, my attention was entirely absorbed upon how not to teach.’ 


This occurred in one of the best school of Germany, 
for the author says in his preface that “schools inferior 
to the average American school he avoided.” Shall 
Americans condemn the German school system because 
of these and other defects mentioned by these authors? 
Following the example of Dr. Rice it would seem so. 

As already intimated, we also found some defects in 
Cincinnati but a teacher should be an optimist, and as Dr. 
Rice has so severely criticised the Cincinnati schools we 
shall be pardoned for attempting to set forth some of 
their good qualities. 

An examination of the course of study and its com- 
parison with those of other American cities and with 
courses followed in the best schools of Germany prove it 
to be excellent. The method of discipline is of a char- 
acter to secure order and respect for law. It is not of 
the sickly, sentimental sort that has to resort to the dun- 
geon, or shaking or tying up, of which we now and then 
hear where the rod is banished. Moreover, the punish- 
ment inflicted upon the evil-doer is not as severe as that 
imposed in the German schools if the German-American 
citizens who received their training in the Father-land are 








the Cincinnati schools a short time ago. We were told 
that Dr. Rice had been there so we looked with interest 
for his article. There were thirty-five of us distributed 
in fifteen or sixteen buildings for one day. Each teacher 
spent her time in the grade she teachers. I was in the 
normal school most of the day. The work was observed 
from the workman’s standpoint, with the spirit of the 
teacher and the learner,—of the teacher willing to ad- 
mit that there are difficulties in teaching very hard to 
overcome, and of the learner desirous of getting the 
greatest good. 

As anticipated, we found that the Cincinnati schools 
are not perfect. What schools are? If Doctors Klemm 
and Prince give a correct report, even the schools of Ger- 
many that afforded Dr. Rice his field for observation and 
study are not perfect. 

Before giving my own opinion and that of my asso- 
ciates concerning the schools of Cincinnati, perhaps a few 
quotations from Drs. Klemm and Prince will be in order. 


a few weak points the ground for the condemnation of an 
entire system of schools, for all agree that in many re 
spects the German schools are the very best. Says Dr. 


Prince : 


‘© Most of the echoolhouses of Germany were built before the pres- 
ent generation. As a rule, therefore, they are poor and school- 
roome are small and poorly ventilated. Occasionly there is an ar- 
rangement of the windows by which fresh air is admitted without 
falling directly upon the heads of the pupils; bat generally, with 
the exception of a few new buildings, no means of carrying eway 
the impure air is provided. The seats and desks are of the pleia- 
est kind, frequently being rade desks several feet long, with plain 
board seats,—a pattern which existed in our coantry schools forty 
years sgo. . . Ae arule, the walls of the echoolrooms are un-| 
adorned with pictures, save one or two portraits.”’ 

Further, after calling attention to the over-crowded con- 


dition of the schools in Germany, he says that in fifty-one 


A Christmas story by Mr. Winship will appear in the JOURNAL 
of the 22d. . 
A full report of the Teachers’ Bazaar will appear next week, 
instead of this week as ac vertised. vert 
The Story of the Quincy Movement told by ‘‘ one who was in it’? is 


I give these quotations to show the injustice of making | 


‘that the geography recitation was not a play time. 


to be believed. 

The amount of work required of pupils and teachers 
in Cincinnati is not as great as in some other cities of 
Ohio. The methods employed are for the most part 
modern. 

The training in the City Normal School is of a char- 

acter designed to make good teachers. In the theory de- 
partment there is a careful study of psychology —theoret- 
ical and applied—and the principles of teaching. In the 
practice department pupil-teachers observe the work of 
the very best teachers, and then teach and are criticised. 
The graduates of the City Normal have the preference in 
appointments when vacancies occur. The work of all 
the graduates of the City Normal as we found them 
teaching in the different grades was of a high order. 
In most of the rooms independence and ease and good 
expression characterized the reading. A test of the 
ability to read at sight was made in some of the rooms 
with quite satisfactory results. The work in mental 
arithmetic showed splendid teaching. Spelling exercises 
were heard in eleven or twelve buildings and were not of 
the character reporte1 by Dr. Rice. On the contrary, 
'there was the written spelling of words found in the read- 
ing and other lessons. These words were pronounced by 
the teacher, spelled by the pupils on their slates, the 
slates exchanged, the words spelled orally, the mis-spelled 
words marked, the slates returned, and the pupils required 
to spell correctly their mis-spelled words. In some cases 
the pupils were required to use the words in sentences. 

Recitations in geography were heard in nearly all the 
buildings visited. Some of them were models of teaching 
according to the generally accepted theory of teaching. 
It was evident the pupils had to do some studying and 
The 
facts set forth in the books were recited, not verbatim 
but intelligently. The wall maps and other aids were 








well used. 
The observations here set forth were made by teachers 


some of whom have been teaching, visiting schools, and 
studying methods of teaching for many years, and in the 
interest of no fad in teaching but that our own schools might 





Whe subject of a forthcoming artic'e in the JOURNAL. 





ing teachers in Eastern Massachusetts, will be used next week. 





be made better. ARTHUR POWELL, 


Anarticle on The Teachers’ Annuity Guild, an organization one) Supt. of Schools, Marion, Ohio. 
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“Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Tratn skillfully in pronunciation. 

TuEse are the best schuol days of the year. 

Mosic is something more than concert noise. 

No pupil should be known as the teacher's errand boy. 

Tuts is the season to teach about grains, nuts, and 
fruits. 

Worps for spelling should be those which the child 
appreciates. They need not of necessity be easy but 
they should be familiar. 

Do not be surprised at the unreasonableness of parents. 
Bear their interference as patiently as possible. 

Now teach the children to know trees in their undress. 
It is as important to know a tree at sight without leaves 
as with. 





OBSERVATION QUESTIONS. 
BY E. 0. FIELD. 


[Let there be no guessing. Pupils should say only 
what they know from having seen. | 

What does water do with sugar that is placed in it ? 
(Dissolves it.) 

What is vapor? What makes water evaporate ? 

Can you put so much sugar in water that it will dis- 
solve no more ? 

Will water dissolve oil ? 
or oil ? 

Will water and milk mix? Will water and oil mix ? 

Why is benzine used to remove grease spots? (It will 
dissolve oil.) 

In what ways do men get salt for the market ? 
water and from mines. ) 


Which is heavier, water 


(From 





DEVICES IN TEACHING *—(II.) 
BY PRIN. J. CHAUNCBY LYFORD, WORCESTER, MASS. 


(I. appeared in JOURNAL of Dec, 8.] 


Anyone who can learn the art of making bread can as 
easily learn to make lantern slides. The process illustra 
tions now so common in books, magazines, and papers, 
are excellent for the purpose and in every city the public 
library can provide a host of subjects. The architect, or 
the city engineer, or the physician just returned from 
Europe, will allow you to copy his select photographs. 
Your correspondent in Japan or Sandwich Islands will 
exchange with you, and your friend jast gone to Mexico 
with Raymond and Whitcomb will lend you the negatives 
that he himself takes of the common people at their work 
and play. The necessary apparatus for making photo- 
graphs and lantern slides need not cost twenty dollars ; a 
closet in the attic or basement provides all necessary facil- 
ities. During vacations I have worked in my schoolroom 
using dressing room for dark closet. By the simplest 
process, that with dry plates, all the work may be done at 
night. The slides will cost you five to ten cents each, 
as you make your own negatives or not. Later on 
you will employ the old wet-plate process, doing every- 
thing yourself, even to making the plate and turning off 
slides at the rate of a dozen in an hour, at an expense of 
not more than three cents each. Then you can have at 
your pleasure all the maps and charts you choose, correct 
down to date, and animals and plants for nature study in 
the lower grades ; astronomy, history, commerce, mining, 
agriculture, whatever you like, for use in the grammar 
grades. When some bright, careful girl has made a 
beautiful map illustrating the story of Washingtea in the 
Revolution, copy it on a slide, and use it in future class 
exercises. It will make her happy, and arouse the class 
to emulation. 

Suppose you wish for a large map to illustrate the 
Congo Free State and its surroundings. Go tothe library, 
get the latest book on the subject, make a glass photo. 
graph three inches square; put it in the solar camera, 
throw it upon a large sheet of paper, mark the lines with 
rubber pen, and you have the map. You would like to 
show the children the twin peaks of Kilimanjaro, Kibo, 
and Mauringus. In Meyer's recent book you find them 





pictured in original photographs. Copy them as lantern 
slides, and the children may see the pictures before the 
geograpby makers know the fact. At your very door 
you can get pictures of horses, cattle, pigs, sheep, goats, 
hens, geese, ducks, rats, mice, and dogs. Nothing from 
Africa will interest the little tots more. These are the 
personages of /Esop and Uncle Remus, Grimm, Hans An- 
dersen, and Mother Goose. When the menagerie comes 
to town, we can get the elephants and camels; a friend 


the hippopotamus. Works on wild animals will give you 


hundred valuable subjects. All the photographs of the 


cajions, ete. 


review sheets are no less helpful in the ordinary work of 
history, geography, lavguage, ete. There is the danger 
that much supplementary and illustrative material pro- 
vided by the teacher will be lost, especially by those in 
the class who see through fogs and listen through blankets. 
Text-books are good, but they are not teachers. In one 
sense they are superior to teachers; they set out on a 
straight, narrow path, and they stick to it to the end. 
Good teaching is likely to be, and ought to be, discursive ; 


visiting Central Park gets the bison, the elk, the seal, and|but into this pit the dull children fall; their fancy is 


tickled ; they are contented, so that the teacher does the 


plenty more; ¢o with vegetation and its products. The|work ; but in test exercises their failure is complete. 
range is much broader than would at first thought appear. | That these review sheets have a conservative tendency is 
From Thompson’s China you may get more than one| obvious. 


All have seen collections of medals and coins dating 


Civil War taken by our government are available. Gov-|from old Greek or Roman times down to the present. 
ernment reports of the geological survey give geysers, |Many of them were strack by authority of government, 
and have some historic or political significance. 

Mr. Adams of the State Normal School, Worcester, is}them one may find a most interesting set of portraits, 
the inventor of the best apparatus for projecting these| often of high artistic excellence. 
pictures, and perhaps has done more than any one else to|allegoric form are displayed the events which the models 


Upon 


Upon the reverses in 


popularize its use. 


He bas a large and very select stock 
of slides, chosen with particular reference for their fitness 
in teaching, and those who do not care to make their own 
pictures cannot do better than go to him. The educa- 


limit. 





commemorate,—Franklin and the lightning, Paul Jones 
and his famous battle, Mongolfier and the balloon, Napo- 
leon and St. Helena, Wellington and Waterloo, Washing- 
ton and the Evacuation of Boston. Each medal tells its 


tional value of this apparatus cannot be too highly urged.|story of greatness and achievement, of patriotism, of 
Those who have given it fair trial are enthusiastic in its|fortitude, and of valor, and their reward. Colleges, 
praise, and especially in the hands of one able to make|museums, and antiquarian societies hold them in high 
his own illustrations its possibilities are almost without|esteem, and vie with each other in making collections. 
Gold, silver, and bronze originals we cannot have, but 
In connection with this lantern slide work, the hekto-|copies of them in soft metal are almost without expense, 





Music by DAVID 


CHRISTMAS TIME IS COME AGAIN. 


M. KELSAY. 


Words from Franklin Square Song Collection Number 1, 
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Christ-mas time is come a - gain, Christmas pleasures bringing; Let us join our voi-ces now, 
ae soptly. 
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Christ-mas songs be sing - ing. Years a- go one star- ry night, Thus the sto-ry’s giv - en, 
very slowly. 
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An- gel bands o’er Bethlehem’s plains Sang the songsof Heav-en. ‘Glo- ry be to God on high, 
loudly. - 
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Peace, good-will to mor-tals: Christthe Lord is born to - night,Heav’n throws wide its por - tals.” 
Angels sang, let men reply, When we reach that happy place 
And children join their voices Joyous praises bringing 
Raise the chorus loud and high Then before our Father’s face 
Earth and heav’n rejoices. We shall still be sivging. 
Chorus. 





graph and the mimeograph are serviceable auxiliaries. 
The great danger is that the use of pictures will be point- 
less, thatit will lead to useless play and idle entertain- 
ment. The pictures can easily be arranged in logical 
order and shown a few at a time, either as the subject 
matter of the lesson, or in illustration of exercises during 
the past week or fortnight. The children must be taught 
to ferret out the facts thus set befere them, and must see 
the pictures often enough to know them at sight, and to 
carry them in mind. Whatever is most suggestive, what- 
ever is of most real solid value in the pictures, should be 
noted down by the teachers, and arranged in appropriate 
groups, precisely as would be done in a good textbook on 
the subject. Then upon paper of convenient size mimev- 
graph copies should be made for the use of the children. 
These they put into their notebooks to be used in review 
lessons later on. To the teacher no less than to the chil- 
dren this will be a well-paying exercise ; she is provided 
with an incentive to study and preparation. They cannot 
lose in the glamour of the great brilliantly lighted picture 
whatever justifies its use in the schoolroom. It is under- 
stood in the various rooms of the building that pupils 
striving hard for excellent deportment may be invited as 
a reward to see the pictures when shown in another grade. 
This, it seems to me, is a most appropriate recognition of 
their goodness, and when in a semi-mysterious way they 





* Portion of paper lelivered before the Massachusetts State Asaoci- 
&tlon, 


leave their room to make such a visit, the effect on*the 
whole school is strikingly apparent. The mimeograph 








and the technique of making them is simplicity itself. 
Any twelve-year-old boy is equal to the task after a single 
lesson. The materials employed are lead, tin, and anti- 
mony, in the proportion of four pounds, one pound, and 
one ounce. This gives an alloy which melts at a low de- 
gree, is sufficiently hard for the parpose, and which will 
fill a mold without shrinking when cooled. This is 
melted in an iron ladle over the coals in the kitchen stove, 
to be poured into the mold when made. A peck of the 
finest brass molders’ sand will be needed, and a box or 
tray to contain it, and besides these a flask, a tamping 
stick, a bent piece of strap iron or brass for clearing out 
a channel for the melted metal, a case-knife, a pair of 
nippers for cutting off the sprae and trimming the edges, 
and a file. With this simple outfit one may copy any- 
thing that will draw fromthe mold. You can borrow the 
original medals from societies, and there are many private 
collections whose owners will be glad to help you when 
they understand you are doing something for your school. 
The specimens I show you are mainly copies of other 
copies, yet in many cases the minute detail of the orig- 
inals is almost exquisitely preserved. In a somewhat 
similar way copies may be made in clay or plaster, but in 
either case the difficulties encountered are often vexatious, 
and the time required is relatively great. In a single 
night I have sometimes made fifty copies at an expense 
not much above fifty cents. Of course these copies have 
& more restricted use than the lantern slides, neyertheless 
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they make a valuable addition to the equipment of a 
echool. 

When the good teacher is hatching out his little device, 
when he is in high spirits over his new scheme or in- 
vention, that is just the time when it has most of value 
for him, and that is the time when it should be used. 
When the teacher himself grows weary of his method 
what must be thestate of the pupil? The teacher must be 
above either device or method. Let us all learn the 
great lesson that it matters little what we have to teach, 
or how to teach, so that the children learn to respect 
themselves, to work, to think, and to obey. Then the 
public schools will need no apologist. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 
BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


Before a child begins to study history, he should be 
familiar with its elements in biographies, stories, pictures, 
and objects. We admire the bright child who is able to 
memorize and repeat the story of the Pilgrims but will 
he not derive a greater benefit if he understands oppres- 
tion, injustice, and hardships? 

First show the pupils some of the materials of history. 
Call their attention to the oldest historical places in the 
vicinity. Every place has at least an old church or an 
old graveyard. Take the children with you, brush off 
the clinging moss on the old gray stones and the name 
revealed may be that of an old soldier or first settler. 
Surely his history cannot fail to interest the child for it 
closely joins to the history of town or county. An old 
colonial nniform can be brought before the school. Old 
plates, Indian tomahawks, and old letters with strange 
stamps and crumbling red seals, all possess an interest to 
the child. They are history relics. Almost every 
teacher can find old maps, with their crooked lines and 
odd names. 

Having collected these historical relics compare them 
with the modern cathedrals, massive monuments, late mil- 
itary weapons, new books, new maps with their hundreds 
of cities and cobweb lines of railroads. Call attention to 
our great libraries. One enterprising teacher recently 
searched the town records. The old charters were found, 
the meaning and relation of which was interpreted with 
a most intense interest. Every town will furnish rich 
facts while the museums of cities afford endless informa- 
tion. 

Do not tell your pupils that the English were unjust to 
tax the colonists so severely, let them decide this for 
themselves by a clear presentation. It is only through 
these visions that we can arouse the feeling of love and 
patriotism in the pupils. Teaching history by parables is 
far better than teaching it by sermons. Do not say that 
slavery was wrong; show why it was wrong. Point out 
the great in your own vicinity. Through ihis connection 
one finds himself in sympathy with the whole country. 

Show the children of the history class where the In- 
dians smoked about their blazing camp-fires, then where 
the brave pioneer first broke the soil and stood ready and 
armed to protect his home from the savages and beasts. 
Show them where the courageous men suffered and died 
for liberty. Pictures like these formed in their young 
minds create a beauty, sublimity, and pathos in history. 
Then may come questions similar to the following : 

What was the Indian population in our town or city ? 

Are any of our rivers, lakes, or hills called by Indian 
names? 

What were their manners and customs? 

Have any Indian relics been found near us? If so, 
what ? 

Who were the first white settlers? Where did they 
come from and why did they choose to settle here? 

What was their character, their education, and their 
religion ? ; 

Did we send any brave men to the wars? Who went‘ 
Who came back? What did the people do at home for 
the soldiers ? 

These questions indicate the lines of inquiry, and a 
progressive teacher will quickly see their value and gon 

Search the public library ; you will find early histories 
of your state in old volumes contaising queer old maps. 
Ask the pupils to find the earliest map that has your 
town or city upon it. Go to the county clerk's office and 

study something of the goverment of the place in those 
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early days. Let them write out a description of how the 
place looked seventy or one hundred years ago. 

A local historical collection should be in every gram- 
mar school. Contributions to this may be given by pu- 
pils, teacher, and parents. Invite a veteran to visit the 
school and tell how the boys marched off to the war, of 
the camp life, the marches, and the sufferings. All this 
prepares the way for that broader history of the country 
which must follow. Here lies the way to that interest 
which some children never find in the study of history. 





SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE. 


1, Resolved, The telephone is to be of greater service to man 
than the telegraph. 

2. That the government shall own and control the public lines of 
telegrs pb. 

3. That letter postage should be reduced to one cent. 

4, That the government ehould own and control the general lines 
of express. 

5. That the government shonld encourage literature by some 
plan of rewarding pioneers in new literary fie!ds. 

6. That it is impracticable to experiment upon utilizing the air 
as a field for useful or commercial travel. 

7. That the phonograph is of greater service to man than the 
type writer—the machine. 

8. That free delivery should be extended to all villages of any 
considerable size. 

9. That the postal service should always be kept within the limits 
of self-support. 

10. That it would be a greater benefit than detriment to annex 
Canada. 

11. That it is advisable to annex Mexico. 

12, That the state should directly aid in the support of schools in 
rural districts. 

13. That no parent has a moral right to deprive a child of all 
reasonable school advantages prior to the age of 13. 

14, That it is not in good taste to emphesize the mistakes or 
misdeeds of Columbus in 1892-93 when the object is to celebrate 
his discovery of America. 

15. That it is feasible to wipe out panperism in America go that 
there shall be practically no paupers. 

16. That the cause of temperance is greatly advanced. 

17. That the electric light was essential to civilization when it 
was discovered. 

18. That the electric railway was as great an invention or discov- 
ery as the steam railway. 

19. Tnat it isa good thing to have half the population of the 
New England and Middle States in cities and towns of over 8,000 
inhabitants. 

20. That it is right to give food to the beggar at the door. 

21. That all hospitals should be supported by. the state. 

22, That an employee of a railroad whose neglect or mistake 
causes loss of life should be severely punished by the courts. 

23. That it woald be well to have the whipping post revived. 

24, That there are too many gocd magazines. 





TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


After character, good citizenship must be a principal 
characteristic of the product of the public schools. Like 
everything else, this begins at home, but it must also in- 
clude a personal, intelligent interest in national affairs. 

For a good view of the workings of the complicated 
organism which receives vitality from the voting people, 
centralizes at Washington and stretches out into every post- 
office in the country, nothing is better than the raports of 
government officials, which have been given during the 
past two weeks. Secretary Noble tells of the vast amount 
of public lands sold to settlers, of the three million acres 
of forest preserve, of the governments efforts to reclaim 
waste land by irrigation, of the geological survey, of the 
Bureaa of Education, of Pensions, of Railroads, and 
Indian affairs, the Census, the Territories, the Nicaragua 
Canal, etc., etc. Secretary Elkins reports upon the organ- 
ization, personnel, and distribution of the army, the mil- 
itary schools, the National Park at Chicamauga and 
Chattanooga, ete. This branch of the machine, whieh we 
are accustomed to think of, as comparatively unimportant 
and weak, as it really is, will use up over $56,500,000 
during the current fiscal year. Mr. Nebeker, the trea- 
surer of the United States, who is not the secretary of the 
Treasury department, shows with graphic figures the 
“‘eash business” transacted by our government, with its 
net ordinary income for the fiseal year of $354,937, 784, 
and expenses of $354,023,330. The total receipts were 
$736,401,296, and expenditares, $684,019,289. Super- 


intendent Porter gives a vivid idea of the labor involved 





in counting the people and discovering the facts in regard 
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to our national wealth, and Commissioner Raum gives 
some interesting information relating to the 367,568 pen- 
sioners of the country. The department has 449 876 
original claims still pending. The postoffice and railway 
mail service, the public debt and circulation statements, 
like the others, are valuable for our purpose, because in 
them are found the business facts relating to the running 
of the government. They show, as almost nothing else 
can be made to do, the real reason why every person 
should have a personal interest in the national government, 
and should use all his influence towards securing the 
cleanest, most business-like administration. This may be 
done by following the course of business in the national 
legislature, and especially the House, where it is possible 
for every voter to have an influence upon his represen- 
tative, if only he will act wisely and intelligently. 

Teachers should endeavor to know more of the many 
helps which they may secure through the national govern- 
ment. Our government printing office is the largest con- 
cern of the kind in the world, and its product is at the 
disposal of the members of congress, who are only too 
willing, in almost every case, to distribute their propor- 
tion of the matter among their constituents. Undoubted- 
ly very much useless matter is printed, but the great 
mass is useless only because so few know what and where 
it is. Much more valuable than these for our purposes, 
are the publications of the various scientific branches of 
official national activity, which can always be purchased 
for a small sum, in the few cases when they are not at 
the disposal of the existing Congress. Most important are 
those of the Smithsonian Institution, with its “Contributions 
to Knowledge,” “Miscellaneous Collections” and “Annual 
Reports.” The various papers, so far as they are in print, 
can be purchased separately. They contain a store of in- 
valuable material relating to our Western country, and to 
ethnology. The Institut? ~ has rendered great services, 
too, to natural history. The department of agriculture, 
besides its really valuable seed distributions, publishes 
much matter with which every farming community should 
be made acquainted, and taught how to read intelli- 
gently. This should be supplemented by the publica- 
tions of the various state departments of agriculture. 
[he Weather Bureau ought to be better understood by 
the people. Very few can read its bulletins as printed 
understandingly in the daily papers, while the weather- 
charts, which become so fall of meaning and interest 
when once one learns to read them (see the Jour- 
NAL OF Epucation for Dec, 24, 91) are too generally 
mere puzzling colored lines. The crop reports, which 
are sent out by this department are invaluable, and 
a set of them would give any school a most useful source 
from which the scholars might learn as in no other way 
what the natural wealth of the country is, where it is 
located, and, indirectly, all the lessons of its collection, 
transportation and transformation. The maps of the 
coast survey are of the greatest service in teaching physi- 
cal geography, while they give the most vivid and accar- 
ate views of the rugged outline of the Maine coast, and the 
sandy stretches along the South Atlantic seaboard. The 
more important parts of the Pacific coast have al:o been 
charted. One hundred and twenty-five volumes, includ- 
ing four large atlases, have been published by the geologi- 
cal survey. In the maps and charts may be found the 
most grapbic portrayal of every sort of physical structure, 
while no region has ever been more accurately mapped 
than that covered by these government employees. 
Besides these, valuable maps may be obtained from the 
war department, covering especially the Western country, 
and from the Land Office, for the states in which govern- 
ment land has been open for settlement. It may not even 
now be too late to secure at least some of the bulletins 
giving the result of the recent census, which are being 
issued with most commendable rapidity. ‘These contain 
a perfect mine of information, to which pupils can be sent 
for knowledge concerning the wealth of the nation in 
natural productions and manufactures, its inhabitants, its 
states and cities, and indeed, an inconceivable variety of 
facts concerning this lard of ours. Most newspaper - 
offices have these, at least they might have bad them, and 
will be, no doubt, more than willing to turn them over to 
the schools. Much information regarding these various 
government scientific agencies may be found in the series 
of articles by Major Powell, of the geological survey, in 
the Chautauquans of last winter, 
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Tue Philadelphia schoolmen propose to be first class 
clubbists. 

Scnoot boards sometimes Gerrymander the districts 
for special ends. 


Brooktyn teachers hope to have the next great bazaar. 
Success to them ! 


Ir requires great skill to show a child his ignorance 
without chilling his ardor. 


New York city and state are wrestling with a teachers’ 
pension proposition. It is one of the issues that is liable 
not to die out immediately in the Empire State. 


Tue New York teachers did the handsome thing by 
the Boston Teachers’ Bazaar, forwarding one thousand 
dollars in cash. This will long be remembered by this 
city, and will do much to bring the teaching force of the 
two cities into closer affiliation than they have ever been. 


ARKANSAS, under the inspiring leadership of J. H. 
Shinn, state superintendent of public instruction, expends 
nearly a million and a quarter of dollars upon her schools 
annually. The state is determined to do everything in 
her power for the children who are to be her future 
citizens. 


Lessons should be assigned with care. Think how 
much study will be required on the part of the class ! 
Think how much you have required of them in other 
assigned lessons! Think how much time you will have 
in which to hear the next recitation ; in short, “ size up” 
the situation and assign as judiciously as you would lay 
out work in an establishment in which you directed per- 
sonally fifty men or women. 


Mount Hotyoke is to have a new college building. 
every way worthy her glorious past and promising future. 
Prof. Henry Drummond rays that in his travels in mie- 


ber of the best missionaries are from Mount Holyoke, and 
Joseph Cook says, after having been in most of the mis- 
sionary fields, that whatever of praise is given the other 
institutions, all agree that “Mount Holyoke is divine.” 
She deserves this new $40,000 building that is to be 
reared by the alamnex. 








Tue Success or THE Bazaar.—The teachers of Bos- 
ton, in proportion te their numbers, have made as notable 
a success of their Benefit Association Bazaar as did the 
teachers of New York or Philadelphia, netting upwards 
of $40,000 where the former went above $70,000 and 
the latter above $60,000. We incline to think the in- 
direct benefit was greater in Boston than in either of 
these cities. The teachers here were in special need, 
notably the women teachers, of some such uniform activ- 
ity as this bazaar has inspired. The business world, the 
daily press, literary and social circles have shown their 
appreciation of the schools and teachers in a substantial 
manner. 








A Comment. —A Pennsylvania correspondent on 
the ‘‘ Note and Query” page raises a question in connec 
tion with the remarks of the editor at the Schoolmasters’ 
Club. The editor said, “ The press is naturally with the 
echool, and it never intentionally arrays itself against it.” 
He then proceeded to say that in the schools there were 
many things with which editors had little sympathy and 
showed that their views of what the school should do were 
radically different. Of course by the “school” was 
meant the “ public school idea,” or the school in the ab- 
stract as distinct from any special school. There is much 
editorial unrest over corporal punishment, and every ex- 
treme case will be magnified indefinitely by some editors. 
There are some other things that their prejudices will 
lead them to magnify upon any pretext. 








Cannot Furnish Brains.—It is a common thing for 
teachers in private and in public to say in response to crit- 
icism that “teachers cannot furnish brains,” and this an- 
nouncement is always cheered. It sounds well, has a 


to be so arranged that a larger per cent. would move on 
without reviewing or being side-tracked. “ We cannot 
furnish brains " was the retort. “ Well, if the Lord can- 
not furnish brains for more than twenty per cent. of the 


expected{to be for children whom the Lord has made. 


in October when it looked as though $250,000 might be 
appropriated for a separate building. Now let it be known 
at once how this space will be assigned to the states 
and territories and other interests. It is impossible 
that anyone should be satisfied with the amount, but 
everyone will be satisfied with an immediate assignment. 
The total space is ridiculously small, and the assignments 
must be correspondingly smal], but of that little space 
much more can be made if the exact amount is known at 
once. It should be borne in mind that the World’s Fair 
is not for the pleasing of any state or of any interests, 
but is for the best possible honest presentation of the 
school work of America. 








EDUCATIONAL VALUES. 


Much is said, and well said, from time to time about 
educational values, and we would be the last to discount 
the positions taken, for other things being equal, there is 
a relative and an absolute educational value attaching to 
each subject taught, but this is only relatively valuable. 
The public school has as its mission the fitting of the 
child to be the most for himself and for the country. 
America is the central thought in all public school work, 
but she can only get the most from each child when the 
most has been made of him. The educational value then 
must be determined by what it is ultimately worth to the 
country when applied to that special child. Algebra has 
a specific educational value when applied to one child, 
but it has nothing of the kind as applied to another. 
With one it is a stimulus, a tonic, with another it is a 
burden and a vexation of spirit. And with this latter 
class it may have an ultimate value if the child is re- 
quired to overcome a mere natural repugnance therefor. 
It is said that Henry Ward Beecher once remarked that 
the only school teacher who ever did much for him was 
the one that made him learn his algebra lessons. As a 
boy he did not like mathematics and did not propose to 
study algebra. The teacher proposed that he should and 
fought it out to the finish, and algebra had for him the 
highest educational value. This must be largely deter- 
mined by each teacher from his own standpoint for the 


good ring to it, but it is often deceptive. Supt. James M.|school that he hasin hand. The locality, the previous 
Coughlin of Wilkes-Barre, an exceptionally level-headed | preparation of the class, the proportion of certain elements 
man made the sharpest retort to that sentiment that we| will all bear a part in determining the educational value 
have heard. He had shown by absolute figures that but}of any given subject, and when you have determined 
twenty per cent. of the pupils under a given program|this you will have decided the quantity and quality of em- 
went through on time and asked if a program ought not| phasis that it is to receive at your hands. 








THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


Mr. A. R. Spofford, the librarian of Congress, has 


pupils we shall do well to make a program for which the|piven a deal of valuable information in the November 
Lord can furnish brains.” Programs and methods are| Forwm upon the Congressional Library. The first at- 








Is tHE TyprwritrrR Excitupep?—The papers of 
New York City report that in the city of Brooklyn there 
was an essay contest. The students were to write original 
essays and a committee of award was selected. In giving 
its report and assigning the prize the committee stated 
that one of the compositions was particularly deserving 
of merit in all respects save that it was copied upon a 


typewriter. The inference to be drawn from the report 
was that the article alluded to would have received the 
prize if it had been written in the pupil’s own hand-writing, 
and that it was shut out from the prize on that account. 
In every newspaper office and everywhere except in per. 
sonal friendly correspondence a typewritten document 
isatapremium. Is the school to try to force the chil- 
dren backward. That essayist will do well to send her 
efforts hereafter to a newspaper or magazine. She de- 
served favorable commendation for her enterprise. The 
press will accord it. 











Tae Worup’s Farr Exarsrr—ar Last.—After the 


will occupy 150,000 square feet of space. This is more 





sionary lands he has noted the fact that the largest num-| 


tempts at a library were destroyed in 1814 when the 
British burned the national Capitol, a second attempt 
was made with the 7,000 volumes of President Jefferson 
asa nucleus and in 1851 it numbered 51,000 volumes 
which were nearly all destroyed by fire in that year. The 
present library was developed from the remains of that 
and in 1867 the first great addition was made through 
the purchase of the Peter Force historical collections, and 
by the removal to the library of the scientific and miscel- 
laneous collection of the Smithsonian Institution. It then 


numbered 165,000 volumes. 


In the year 1870 provision was made for the receipt 


of a copy of every book copyrighted in America and the 
library has now reached the grand total of 650,000 books, 
250,000 pamphlets, and 10,000 maps. The misfortune 
is that it has almost no foreign works owing to the fact 
that an appropriation of $8,000 a year is considered large 
while the British Museum expends $60,000 a year. One 
excuse which has been made for our niggardly appropria- 
tion is that there has been no room for new books, but 
now that we are assured a new building with a capacity 
for four million volumes, or more than double the number 
in the government library at Paris, the largest in the 
strange suspense that has exasperated the educational world, this excuse will not long be a valid one. The cost 
world for the past six months, it is finally settled that the|of the new building, provided for by the act of 1986, is 
educational exhibit will be in the manufacturers’ hall and |limited to $6,000,000 a sum rina 5 lees than half that 
expended on the Capitol, or on the large structure erected 
— than there has been any reason to expect since the | for the joint use of ee state, war, Prt departments. 
adjournment of Congress in the summer without insisting Nevertheless, the library building will cover about three 





upon an Educational Building, if we except a few days 


acres, or very nearly the same space as does the Capitol ; 
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it is constructed of granite, so far as the outer walls are 
concerned, and iron, brick, and marble are used in the 
interior. Its wide inner courts and numerous windows 
seem likely to render it the best lighted and best ventil ,ted 
library of Jarge size in the world. 








TEST THE HEARING. 


Teachers should know the extent to which children 
hear distinctly and indistinctly. Dr. Clarence Blake of 
Boston, one of the most eminent aurists of the day, has 
directed a series of tests in the public schools of that city 
which ara of much value. The test words chosen were 
so simple that there could be no question of the child’s 
ability to spell correctly: Fan, log, long, pen, dog, pod, 
land, few, cat. These were pronounced fairly. The 
pupils were told what was expected, and that no word 
would be repeated. The words were spoken from the rear 
of the room so as to afford no help by reading the Jipe. 

Boston Latin School.—Two hundred and fifty-nine boys 
from 12 to 20 years of age. Of these eighty-nine con- 
fused the sounds so that they cowld not spell these words 
correctly. 

English High School, Boston.—Two hundred and 
twenty-three boys from 13 to 18. Of these ninety-four 
failed to spell these words correctly. 

The Comins Grammar School, Boston.— Five hun- 
dred and thirty pupils from 1 to 13 years of age. The 
pupils all came to the same room for the test, and there 
were but sixteen present ata time. Of these four hun- 
dred and ninety-six pupils, or all but thirty-four, failed to 
spell all of these nine words correctly. In this school it 
was discovered that five were very deaf, but covered 
their deafness by the keen use of the eyes in watching 
the teachers’ and classmates’ lips. 

A test of this kind should be made in every school and 
special attention given to those who need it. 








IS TOO MUCH REQUIRED OF TEACHERS? 


So great are the demands made upon the teacher to- 
day, that it is not an easy matter for him to decide 
whether or not life is worth living. He must do as 
much as a score of ordinary men. He must be father 
and mother, nurse and serving maid to fifty children for 
five hours a day; must be judge and jury, sheriff and at- 
torney, physician and clergyman; must manage a play- 
stead and nursery, a home nd place of entertainment ; 
must curb and inspire; must be engineer, fireman and 
brakeman,—in short he must do about as much as all the 
rest of the world combined. Is this an extravagant 
statement of the case? Make a list of the things ex- 
pected of the ideal modern teacher and see how far short 
of this is your picture. What are we to do about it? 

Is it a healthy sign to see so much that is unattainably 
required of the teacher? That depends on its effect 
upon the teachers and upon the public. It is a misfor- 
tune if it goads the best teachers to over-work; if t 
gives the poorest an excuse for doing little because they 
cannot do all; if it leads the public to rank as a failure 
every teacher who does not meet the impossible ideal; if 
t eventuates in making the test of good school work the 
much emphasized new things rather than the more es- 
sential well-tried methods. Too much is not demanded 
of teachers unless too much is demanded of lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, editors, civil engineers, merchants 
and bankers. All along the line the requirements are be- 
yond possible attainments for the majority of that pro- 
fession, are beyond the reach of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine in every thousand, and those stay at the bottom 
who do not keep their standard in the front rank. 
Lawyers who’ struggle hardest ultimately make the 
greatest bound forward; physicians that husband all 
their resources for the critical professional contest win the 
first place; merchants who accept all the conditions of 
the mercantile contest, and prepare for them carry off 
the prizes. There is not too much required of teachers, if 
anything, the demand is not equal to the necessities of the 
profession. Only when teachers realize that there are 
prizes for the winners, will there be any hope of getting 
the best work from each. Those who think of teaching 
merely as an oceupation will inevitably complain of the 
requirements, but those who think of it as a possible pro- 
fession will demand eyer intensified requirements. 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NOTES. 
[Editorial Correspondence.) 





It is now six months since I enjoyed the luxuries of climate and 
companionships, fruit and friends in Southern California. Time has 
been given for a calm view of the things that come to mind un- 
bidden. That which will abide longest in memory is the mental 
picture of two monuments in the cemetery at Pasadena. It is not 
often that I seek a “‘city of the dead” in any away-from-home 
community, but upon the loveliest of Sunday mornings I went out 
toward the charming foot hills that look down upon Pasadena, ‘‘ the 
Crown of the Valley’ and sought a quiet hour with two graves, 
above which were two boulders about two and a half feet high and 
of proportionate length and width. Each was overgrown with luxuri- 
ant English ivy except a square foot and a little more that had been 
carefully left as though too sacred for the touch of ivy fingers. In 
these spaces looking up threugh the rich green of the vine were 
these two inscriptions chiselled in the rocks. 

H. H. Srraiaar, E. D. STRAIGHT, 
Teacher, Teacher, 
Nov. 17, 1886, March 28, 1890, 


With uncovered head and moistened eye I stood long beside those 
ivy-wreathed boulders, but the memories recalled and the thoughts 
inspired by those two names and that word ‘‘ Teacher,” which means 
more to multitudes than it could have meant but for those lives, 
will never be written, can never be. They will long continue to be 
an inspiration, and if they do not speak indirectly in character and 
pen it will not be from lack of aspirations born that morning n 
Pasadena. 

Los Angeles is as nearly an ideal dity for business, for residential 
life in home or hotel, for health and pleasure as can be found from 
sea tosea. Such a change in ten years. I was there a week in 
1882; the hotels were abominable, the streets almost filthy; one- 
mule ‘‘bob-tailed’’ cars crawled along the streets; the old 
Spanish Mexican convent bell sent forth its cracked notes opposite 
the plaza, and the churches were little wooden chapels tucked away 
on back streets. 

All this has given way to better things ‘so long ago that in 1889 
as in 1892 it all seemed like adream. There are no equally good 
hotels in any city of its size in the country ; the city hall, and 
court house are elegant structures ; the street car service challenges 
the world ; while the residences on Adams street and kindred 
streets are the admiration of visitors from all parts of the world. 

My notes on the growth of the schools are not at hand but the 
facta are these. In 1882 there were no schools in the county worth 
mentioning either for number or work; to-day there is no better 
school work done in the whole range of the Union than is being 
done in some echools in Los Angeles County. Supt. W. W. Sea- 
man has seen as great educational development, probably, as any 
superintendent in America in the same time. Los Angeles has a 
large and flourishing State Normal School presided over from 
its organization by Prof. Ira Moore, a graduate of the Bridgewater 
(Mase.) Normal School. The city high school is one of the best in 
the country, under the principalship of Miss Elizabeth Packard, of 
Somerville, Macs. If there is as Jarge a high school of boys and 
girls in a city so large and prosperous that is in the entire charge of 
a young woman, I am yet to learn of it. Few men have the same 
cause for congratulation as Superintendent Friesner. 

The Whittier School isa pioneer in a goodline. It is a great 
state home school for boys and girls whom poverty or crime, neglect 
or mischief have thrown into the courts, and thence to this new in- 
stitution at Whittier, fifteen miles from Los Angeles. Seen at 
their work or play, at their studies or in military drill, at the table 
or in their entertainment hall one would not think them stupid, in- 
dolent, malicious or ill favored. Dr. Walter Lindley, a success- 
fal physician in Los Angeles and bis remarkably intelligent and 
inspiring companion have accepted as their mission the blessing of 
thousands of boys and girls through the comforts of home and the 
tonic of school, shop, an farm. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The University of Chicago has received $500,000 ae result of 
the bequest of William B, Ogden. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo will pass the winter and spring in Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and the mountain counties of the central south in ed- 
ucational work. 

The library of the Woman’s College at Baltimore has recently 
received gifts of books amounting to 1500 volames. $250,000 will 
be spent this year in adding to the facilities of the college. 

S. R. Winchell, well known to the teachers east and west, is to 
make a business of assisting teachers and others in finding com- 
fortable boarding places in Chicago at reasonable rates during the 
World’s Fair. aati : aa 

own woman handed in a ier’s gold certifica 
ein ae $5000, for the Boston Teachers’ Matual Benefit As- 
sociation during the Fair last week. There is no means of identi- 
fying the benefactor. lt 
Pennsylvania is proposing to transform the various Soldiers 
Orphan Schools into state manual training schools. This would - 
the most elaborate echeme in the country for the introduction o 
such training when it is most needed. 

Mies Ada C. Sweet of Chicago whom the city council would not 
confirm as a member of the school board seems to have —* 
speech 80 iJl-timed and ill-natared that the mayor must be ~~ u 
that the council saved him from her services upon the board. 
of which the editor of the JouR- 

ago, is, as it hes always been, an 

In every emergency it hag ral- 


The Boston Evening Traveller, 
NAL was editor-in-chief two years 





out-and-out friend of the teachers. 


lied to their support as it has this season in the advocacy of the 
Bazaar. 


Mayor H. I. Gourley, of Pittsburg, the best known chief-magis- 
trate of any American city just now because of his unprecedented 
heroism in his official act suppressing vice, is the representative of 
the great publishing house of Ginn & Company, of Boston, for 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and West Virginia. 


Mr. I. F. Paul, for many years head master of the evening high 
school, has been honored by two public “‘ presentations” by his pu- 
pils past and present. Rarely has any Boston man met with more 
pronounced success. One of the testimonials was a beautifully 
bound set of Appleton’s Encyclopsedia, the other an elegant Wal- 
tham gold watch. 


It is generally understood that State Supt. J. W. Patterson of 
New Hampshire will accept a professorship at Dartmouth, necessi- 
tating his retirement from the superintendency that he has honored 
for several years. Supt. Channing Folsom of Dover and Prin. L. 
S. Hastings of Nashua are prominently mentioned for the position 
in case Mr. Patterson prefers the college work. 


The Barnard Club of Rhode Island had its most largely attended 
dinner on Saturday at the Trocadero, Providence, Pres. W. W. 
Curtis of Pawtucket in the chair. Seventy gentlemen enjoyed the 
delicious feast prepared in the luxurious dining parlors. The 
address upon ‘‘ The Teacher’s Relation to the Political, Commer- 
cial, and Social World,’’ was by Mr. Winship of the JouRNAL 
and the paper was discussed by Messrs G. C, Fisher, superintendent 
of Pawtucket; T. B. Stockwell, state superintendent of Rhode 
Island; H. I. Tarbell, superintendent of Providence, and others. 
Mr. Winship’s paper will appear in an early issue of the JOURNAL. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


ALAS ! 


Why does he wildly pace the floor 
And madly tear his hair ? 
’Tis Sunday, and he cannot buy 
A collar button anywhere. 
— Clothier and Furnisher. 


ALMOST “OUT OF SIGHT.” 

It is ramored that the highest object in view to gasers through 

the Harvard Observatory telescope is the present price of coal, 
CHARACTER APT TO BE WEAK, 

‘* What is meant by realistic fiction ?’’ : 

“ Tt means the kind of fiction in which the writer gives his char- 
acters his own virtues and his neighbors’ failings.’’ 

A GOOD REASON, 

‘*T hepe you never fight with your little brother, remarked their 
visitor. 

‘*No’m,”’ replied Bobby; ‘‘’cause he’s a great deal stronger 
than [ am.’—Harper’s Young People. 

IN KEEPING. 

Colored ‘‘ Gent’’—Hab you got any letter paper an onbelopes 

wid flesh-colored borders ? 


Stationer—Is it mourning paper you want? ’ 
Colored “ Gent’’—You’s struck it disactly. Gib me a quire. 








THIS AND THAT. 





To us the leafless Autumn is not bare, 
Nor Winter's rattling boughs lack lusty green, 
Our summer hearts make Summer fulness where 


No leaf, or bud, or blossom may be seen. —Lowell. 





Lady Tennyson is a niece of Sir John Franklin. 
Nearly one third of the 600 students at the new Chicago Univer- 
sity are women. 

It was alittle Boston girl who in her bed-time prayer asked to be 
made ‘‘ pure in heart,—as pure as baking powder.”’ 

Washington will furnish the flagstaffs for the World’s Fair build- 
ing. There will be forty of them, and they will he 125 feet long. 

A memorial to Mrs. Browning in the shape of a clock tower 
is to be raised in Ledbury, Herefordshire, where she spent her 
girlhood. 

The large and costly painting, ‘‘ The Last Days of Mosert,” is 
owned by General Alger of Michigan. Just now it is on exhibition 
in Minneapolie. 

Rev. D. William H. Furness, the venerable Unitarian clergyman 
of Philadelphia, is the oldest graduate of Harvard, having been 
graduated in the class of 1820. 
The important papers left by the late Prince Napoleon are soon 
to be edited by Frederick soo. The work will be a history 
rather than a volume of m- 4 
Mr. Spurgeon’s widow is almost as well known in her husband’s 
parish as was the great preacher himself. She is an enthusiastic 
Sunday-school worker, and is president of several women’s societies 
in London. 
Paul B. Du Chailla says he has always loved the young people 
because they are the only readers of his books of travel who believe 
the tales of adventare told in them. He is completing a novel of 
life in the Viking age, to be published late this fall. 

t Lick telescope must now prepare to relinquish ite posi- 
Phen cto in the world. President Harper of the Chicago 
University has just completed the purchase of the gigantic forty- 
inch lenees originally made for the University of California, and no 
time is to be lost in erecting and equipping » mammoth observa- 
It is to far excel in size and amount of apparatus any astro- 





tory. 
nomical establishment in the world, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for nee, — we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 





A COMMENT. 


In the address of the editor of THE JOURNAL before the Mas- 
sachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, October 22, my attention was 
momentarily arrested by the following sentence: ‘' The press is 
naturally with the school and it never intentionally arrays itself 
against it.”? The latter of the two clauses at first appeared to me 
as too sweeping a defense, for had I just read a highly sensational 
report of ‘‘a brutal punishment”’ by a principal in a neighboring 
town. After a moment’s reflection, however, I saw that the 
saving part of the clause was the word intentional; and when I 
had amended it so as to add to it the words, ‘‘ but often inadvert- 
antly,’’ I voted aye. I would not deny the right of the press 
to publish an account. of a brutal punishment, if it were more 
scrupulous in ascertaining facts. Bat when it inadvertently 
publishes the irresponsible statement of the child, or the unre- 
liable information of the parent, who had made it his duty to in- 
quire of the other pupils just how it was, it does array iteelf in- 
directly against the success of the unfortunate teacher in the case. 

If reporters will come to the superintendent, the principal, or 
the teacher himself for the account of ‘‘the bratal punishment,’’ 
we will willingly concede them the right to publish it. But even 
then I doubt the wisdom of giving publicity through the news- 
pa of punishments at school. 

Since September Ist, I have read in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg papers, a dozen dispatches from the uttermost corners of the 
etate giving sensational accounts of ‘‘ brutal punishments.’’ The 
principal in a neighboring town, referred to above, is known as a 
successful teacher in his own and in neighboring counties; but he 
received his introduction to the people of the whole - as ‘a 


cruel tyrant,”’ » L &. 
nee 


ROYAL MUSICIANS. 


The Queen of Belgium, according to Le Menestral, is an admir- 


able harpist. 

‘Lhe Qaeen of Italy, to say nothing of her skill as a pianist and 
singer, is a graceful performer on the mandolin. 

Almost all the English princesses play the piano; Princess 
Beatrice plays the harmonium in masterly style. 

The Czar of all the Rassias has a predilection for brass instru- 
ments and the banjo. 

Queen Victoria plays the organ excellently. 

The Prince of Wales is a regular virtuoso on the banjo; the 
Princess, his wife, is an accomplished pianist. 

The fiate beguiles the leisure hours of the Dake of Connanght. 

The violin is the favorite instrament of the Dake of Edinburgh. 

Prince Henry of Prussia both plays and composes for the piano 
and violin. 

The Empress of Japan is a highly skilled executant on the koto, 
a sort of harp, the national instrument of her subjects. 

: The Qaeen of Roumania is a clever performer on the harp and 

piano. 

King George devotes himself to acoustic experiments with bells 
and glasses, from which he obtains extraordinary results; he also 
plays the cymbalum, the instrament of the Hungarian gypsies. 





nee een Qe mars ae 
QUAINT NOMS DE PLUME: 
To Wom po Tury BELONG ? 


Gregory Miso Sarum. Anthony Afterwit. 


Apoth E. Cary. Ik Marvel. 

El Mukattem. M. T. Jugg. 

A Fat Contributor. Timothy Sparks. 

A Water- Drinker. Orpheus C. Korr (Office Seeker.) 
Dann Brown. K. N. Pepper. 


Five of Clabs. 
Ned Bantlin, 


Peter Parley. 


_—_——_— 


SCHOOL AND LIFE PROMOTION.* 


BY GEORGE M. WHITAKER. 
Editor of the New England Farmer. 


Some teachers, superintendents, and school boards give pupils a 
false idea of life. The pupil who gets his leeson best stands at the 
head of his class; but it ie not always so in the outside world, where 
the best preparation does not always bring the highest honor. We 
are too apt to tell the bright boy that if he continues to learn his 


lesson perfectly, he may become governor or president or achieve 
other marked popular success. He goes out into life with false 
ideas. Asa matter of fact, chance has much to do with success or 
failure. A mere accident or other unexpected, uncontrollable cir- 
cumstance may give preferment to an undeserving person or place 
one of inferior qualities on the road to fortune. Teach the youth 
to love virtue for its own sake; to desire an education for its own 
sake ; to fit themselves to make the most of an opportunity when a 
chance comes to grasp it. Lnetil into their minds the fact that real 
success consists in doing one’s duty faithfally wherever it may be 
found rather than in office-holding, wealth, or a “‘ soft snap.’”’ 
Show them that there are yet new worlds to be discovered, that 
he who makes life more worth living, that he who helps some 
fellow mortal to a happier existence, has discovered a new world for 
that person, and should to that extent be honored for his discovery. 





PATCHWORK VERSES. 
BY ©. W. P. 


(Who can give the author of each line?) 
Twist ye, twine ye, even so 
Like a tired child at a show, 
Men may come and men may go. 


Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries 
Exalt thy towering head, and lift thine eyes — 
I would I were where Helen lies. 


od 


Paul! lay thy noisy rattle by, 
The river rans bluer then the sky, 
You’l] never miss the water till the well rans dry. 


Plearant it was.when woods were green— 
Sure I said, Heaven did not mean 
We have drunk from the same canteen. 


As one who walking in the twilight gloom 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, : 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb? 


Old Ironsides at anchor lay 
Ag a ship at anchor in the bay— 
Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay ? 


The enemies of my lord are dead— 
I'm going a-milking, sir, she said, 
Shoot if you will, this old gray head. 


Alas! alas for Harry Gil!, ; 
The dew on his thin robs was heavy and chill, 
The stag at eve had drank his fill. 


O call my brother back to me— 
One if by land, and two if by sea, 
And this is the end of one, two, three. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Is there any good authority for the word martyress, which oc- 
curs in a published jist of historical queries ? G. 


— There is a short rbyme about birthdays that I am in search of. 
Can any reader of the ‘* Notes and Queries’’ assist me? W. X. 


— Ben Batler recently used this expression: ‘‘ Where McGregor 
sits is at the head of the table.’’ Please give me the anthor. 
From what is the quotation ? G. I. M. 


— Can any one tell me where to fiad a translation of a little Nor- 
wegian poem by Boyesen, beginning 


‘© What shall I see if ever I go 
Over the mountains high ?” 


It is not, I think, in his collected poems. Ph. D. 


— To *C.S.’?: Women have voted on the same terms as men 


in Wyoming since 1870. M. J. 
— Which state has as its motto, ‘‘ All for our country ’’ ? 
W. W. 
Nevada. 


— What is the largest steamship afloat and what are her dimen- 
sions ? Pa. 
The new Cunard steamship “ Campania,’’ recently launched in 
the Clyde, is probably the largest. She is 620 feet over all; about 
fifty feet longer than the ‘‘ Teutonic.’’ 


—In the number of Dec. 1, 1892, page 354, under ‘‘ English 
Monarche,”’ line 5, of the poetry, ‘‘ Two Edwards, three Richards,’ 
etc , should be, ‘‘ Two Edwards, third Richard,’’ etc. 

E. A. W., Somerville Mass. 








— Is the old elm atill standing under which Washington took 
command of his army in the Revolution? Where is it or where 
was it ? G. W. 8. 


The old Washington elm still stands in Cambridge just beyond 
the Harvard College buildings near the Longfellow homestead. 








FACTS. 


Scores of islands in the Pacific have no native names. 
There is more unsurveyed coyntry in Asia than io Africa. 


The street car earnings of New York City are over $15,000,000 a 
year. 


Four-fifths of the inhabitants of Africa have never heard that 
name, 


There are according to official statistics, some 4,000 miles of arti- 
ficial waterways in the United States. 


The first railroad on which a locomotive was operated, was the 
Merthyr-Tydvil Railway in Eogland, in 1804, 


The greatest ocean depth ever found by measurement was in the 
Atlantic near the island of Porto Rico, 4651 fathoms, over 5 miles. 


England has more women workers than any other country in 
proportion to population; twelve per cent of the industrial classes 
are women. 


Last year the value of the coins struck by the world’s mint was 
lees than for some years previous. The total coinage was $262, - 
513,535, againet $283,637,759 in 1890. 


_ The largest bridge in the world is to be build over the Hadson 
river to connect New York and Jersey City. It will be 150 feet 
high and will contain ten railway lines and four passenger tracke. 


The Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, near Boston, com- 
mands an unbroken view of the horizon thirty-three miles distant, 
of the mountains ip New Hampshire seventy-five miles away, and 
a weather signals for one hundred and thirteen towns and 
villages, 


The latest American invention will stop runaway horses by elec- 
tricity. A button is attached to the seat of the anes and 4 wire 
rans along the shafts to the bit in the horse’s mouth, The driver 
simply presses the button and the runaway receives a shock which 
speedily brings him to a standstill. 


In speaking of phonographs, The Queries Magazi 
following from the Cuuter Vottatle, sabtcaen fn 16387" Cape 
tain Vosterlich,”’ it reads, ‘‘ has returned from a voyage in Aus- 
tralasia. He reports having passed by a strait below that of Ma- 
gellan ; he landed in @ country where nature has furnished men 
with certain sponges which retain sounds as other sponges do 
liquors. So that when they wish to ask something or confer at a 
distance they speak into one of the sponges and send it to their 





* Abstract of Columbus Day address at Medfield,Mass. The conclu- 


sion of an estimate of the success of Columbus, 


friends, who, having received it - 
words come ont,”’ it, press it gently and make the 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 





Tae Oxvp Enyeuisn Dramatists. By James Russel] 
Lowell. Boston: Honghton, Mifflin & Co. 132 pp. $1.25, 
These eix lectures were read by Mr. Lowell at the Lowell In. 
stitute, Boston, in the spring of 1887, and before their publication 
in thie volume appeared in Harper's Magezine. They are now 
presented in p>rmanent book form under the supervision of Mr, 
Lowell’s literary execator, Prof. Charles Eliot Nortop. The gub. 
jecta chosen are Marlowe, Webster, Chapman, Beaumont and 

letcher, Massinger and Ford, with an introduction on the history 
and progress of dramatic writiag. These lectures, marked by he 
author’s characteristic elegance of style, and refinement of |an- 
guage, contain such admirable and interesting criticism and are jn 
themselves such genuine pieces of good literatare as warrant their 
careful preservation among the author's wo:k. 


Tue Hour or Sona. By N. B. Sargent. Boston : 

Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. Cloth. 173 pp. 

This tasteful and attractive volume contains both secular aod 
sacred songs, with opening exercises on special subjects for high 
schools, upper grammar gredae, choruses, etc. The author, who ia 
principal of the Barker High School, is a thorough musician, and 
many of the songs and anthems are his own compositions. These 
have borne the practical test of the schoolroom, and will please 
equally with the older and more familiar pieces. The work is 
divided into four parts, the firat three being given to part songs and 
the fourth to sacred music and devotional exercises, which is made 
the most prominent feature. 


A CuiusteR or Pearts FROM CuRiIsTIAN ENpEAvoR 
WoRKERS. Compiled and aranged by W. A. Newman Duoi- 
land. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 212 pp., 64x44. Price, Tic, 
Into this dainty little volume are gathered a large number of ex: 

tracts from the writers of all ages, all helpful and inspiriog to 

fresher, more earnest work. The extracts are chiefly in prose, with 

a sprinkling of poetry. The selections are grouped into ‘’ pearls’’ 

of prayer, humility, love, faith, consecration and service, provi- 

dence and mercy, praise, song and thanksgiving. 


A CanpLEe In THE SEA. By Edward A. Rand. New 

York: Thomas Whittaker. Cloth. Price $1.25. 

This is a story for boys, growiog out of the author’s deep io- 
tereat in the work of the Life-saviog Stations and the Light-honse 
Board, and his faller understanding of the often-time heroic service 
rendered by lonely light-keepers, and life saving crews. The nat- 
rative incidentally gives iateresting information on these cubjecie, 
and while distinctly moral in tone is not too much go to suit the 
avorage boy reader. There are a number of illastrations. 


By Jobn Green- 
Illustrated, 





At Sunpown, AND OTHER Poems. 
leaf Whittier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
white and gold binding. Price, $1 50. 
A small editor of the little volame which contains some of Whit- 

tier’s last work was privately printed two years ago, but the de- 

mand for it became so persistent that ia July last a regular edition 
waa authorizad, This has now a special value. The publishers 
have made use of every aid known to bockmaking, and the result 
is a really exquisite volame. The illastrations consist of a portrait 
frontispiece and a dozen full page photogravares after designs by 
E. H. Garrett. It is, altogether, a most desirable holiday gift. 





Two timely publications for the Columbian year are 
issued by L. Prang & Co., Boston. The first, Columbia's Calendar 
for 1893 with twelve designs in color, is most happily conceived and 
execated by Walter Crane. These plates show Miss America first 
as the belle sauvage, fancy free; the others present representatives 
of the different nations who come to sue for her hand. Al! thise 
euitors leave America unmoved, as she prefers her own indeper- 
dence. Price $150. The Life of Columbus in Pictures has also 
an historical poem by Emily Forman Shaw. These pictures pre- 
sent the scenes in Colombus’ varied life from birth to burial in six- 
teen beautiful illustrations in full colors. The poem is inscribed in 
fancy panels; the whole fastened with red, white, and blae ribbon. 
Price $2.00 in box. 


Two new finds in the Knickerbocker Nugget Series 
published by G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New York, are “ Deutsche 
Volkslieder,”’ (price $1.50) a selection from German folk songs 
edited with introduction and notes by Horatio Stevens White, pro- 
fessor of German in Cornell University, and ‘‘ Wit and Wisdom of 
Charles Lamb”’ (price $1.00) with anecdotes by his contempo- 
raries selected and arranged by Ernest Dressel North. The first of 
these most attractive volumes is fully illustrated with wordcats ; 
tbe other has a fine steel portrait frontispiece of Lamb at 23, from 
a chalk drawing by Hancock. ‘This series now contains thicty-s+ven 
“noggets,’’ which though amall are of exceedingly precious meta 
They are especially appropriate for the holidays. 


Poetry OF THE GATHERED YEARS is a compilation 
from modern standard voets by M. H., published by A C. Mo- 
Clarg & Co., Chicago, in a dainty white and gold volume. The 
selections include many choice poetic gems, and are arranged ap- 
propriately to the months,—September, October, November, #04 
December, and the closing years of life. Price, $1.00. me 

Milton’s Puradise Lost is the latest addition to the beaatifal 
series of books called ‘‘ Laurel-Crowned Verse,’’ published by this 
firm. This is the fifth of the series, the others being Scott's Lady 
of the Lake, Byron’s Childe Harold, Moore’s Lalla Rool.k, and Ten- 
nyson’s Idylis of the King. Price, $1 00 each, half gilt. 


Mavup Houmpurey’s Book or Farry TAs, prepared 
especially for the holidave is a beautifal specimen of artistic work, 
Half a dozen of the old fairy stories so dear to childhood, sach = 
‘Cinderella,’ ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,’’ ‘‘ The White Cat,’’ Jack 
and the Beanstalk,’’ etc., have been chosen, and each is illestes. 
ted with exquisite pictures in water color tints, both full page *° 

vignettes. ‘The book is jast the thing to delight the little ones °° 
Christmas morning. Pablished by Frederick A. Stokes Comp#®): 
New York: Price $2.00. 


Te Riversipe Lisrary ror YounG PEovrve 18 
larged by an interesting volume by the Rev. W. E. Griffis - 
Japan in History, Folklore, and Art. Dr. Griffis is an acknow™ 
edged authority on Japanese matters and writes in a very attractiv? 
manner. The books in this library are of permanent valae and are 
everywhere meeting the approbation of parents, teachers =e 
those interested in the formation of good taste in reading ome , 
young people. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflia « 
Cloth, '75 cents, 


Ur anp Down tue Hovsk is a little book of home life 





/opinion of what women can be and do, and these chapters "P° 


chiefly for women, by Anna Warner, author of ‘ The Fout 
Watoh,”’ “The Other Shore,”’ ete. The author has the bighe' 


the wife, the housekeeper, the mistress, the friend, manage", *” 
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mother, are fall of inspiring advice and counsel. A. D. F. Ran. 
dolph & Co., New York. 


Tse GAME OF THE Rep, Wuirs, anp Buvs is an ad- 
mirable way of fixing important facts in American history, providing 
at the same time an amusing recreation. The game itself is very 
easy, but to play it thoroughly well demands careful attention to 
the historical iometee vl the cards, It yen! thus serve as an 

usement for the young and an interesting educational study f. 
vider people. A. C. MeClarg & Co., Chicago. 50 ct, 


Tue closing year brings the ninth series of the Good 
Things from Life, daintily bound in the now familiar oblong vol- 
ame. Its pages are warranted to brighten the dullest days and to 
draw a smile from the most frowning face. Never were its pictures 
prettier. ite wit wittier, or its wisdom weightier, than during the 
sear 1892. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $2. 


Tar Bunny Srorixs for very young le by John 
Howard Jewett will find hoste of little readers ope he tire 
of the adventures of the delightful Banny family in their home on 
Runwild Terrace, and their friends Tuffy Bear, Silva Fox, Totey 
Coon and and others. The book is handsomely bound and pro- 
fusely illustrated. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.75, 


Tux American Sunpay Sonoor Union, Philadelphia, 
publish among its new books a well-told story of home life called 
The Doctor's Dozen, by Evelyn Green. How the doctor's brave 
and cheery children faced the question of self-support when the 
family was left without its bread-winner, is a stimulating lesson in 
self-help which all children may well learn. Price, cloth, 90 ots. 


Aunt Leiry, by Annie Trumbull Slosson and The 
Las’ Day, by Imogen Clerk, are two exqaisite literary gems of 
filty pages each, in which genuine human nature is portrayed by a 
tender and sympathetic hand. They are lessons which all need to 
take toheart. NewYork: A.D. F. Randolph & Co. Cloth, illus. 


No XX. or SHOEMAKER’s Best Sexxocrions for 
reading and recitations, compiled by Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, is 
published by the Penn Pablishing Co., Philadelphia. Teachers, 
readers, and students, and all having occasion to use books of this 
kind will fiad admirable material in this series of speakers. Price, 
paper, 30 cents. 


Mrn’s THOUGHT FOR MEN is a collection of pithy sen- 
tences from great authors chosen and arranged by Rose Porter. A 
month is given to each author, and excellent taste and judgment 
have been displayed in making the selections. Pocket size; price, 
50 cts. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


FrepericK A. Stokes Company, New York, publish 
a beautiful holiday edition, profusely illustrated, of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s masterpiece—Aurora Leigh. With this are included A Drama 
of Exile, The Seraphim, and Prometheus Bound. 413 pp. ; parti- 
cloth; $1 50. 


Tue long list of the Oliver Optic books is increased by 
the publication of A Young Knight Errant in the “‘ All Over the 
World Series.’’ The scene is laid in the West Indies. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Dear; by the author of Miss Toosey’ Mission, etc. Boston: Roberts 
r 


08. 
Irving’s Rip Van Winkle; Sheridan’s The Rivals; Milton’s 
L’Allegro and Le Penseroso; Bryant’s Thanatopsis; Gray’s Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard; Lis nereny ag Ad Charity and Humor; price, 75 
cents each; Hygienic Measures in Relation to Infectious D 3b 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 
rice, 
avre; 


< 


Geo. H. F. Nuttall; price, 75 cents. New York: G. 

Short Talks on Character ye | by G. T. Howerton, M.S. ; 
$100——Royal Roac to Beauty an ealth; by Carrica Le 
price, 25 centse New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

Little Arthur’s History of Rome; by Hezekiah Butterworth; price, 
$1.25. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
oA rernmoutety Chart; by W. A. Williams; price, $1.00. Warnock, 

.: The author. 

The Old English Dramatists; by James Russell Lowell; ony = $1.25 
——The Merchant of Venice; annotated for school use; by Samuel 
Thurber; price, 15 cents——The Story of Mary Washingtou; by 
Marion Harland; -rice, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

g Mays oy with notes by Gustav Gruener; price, 40 cents. Boston: 
7iDn co 

The Good Things of “Life’’; price, $2 00——The Bunny Stores; by 
John Howard Jewett; price, $1.75——Kalendar of Beautie for 1893; 
by Maud Humphrey; price, $1.00. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Nature Stories for Young Readers; by M. Florence Bass; price, 30 
cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

References for Literary Workers; by Henry Matson; price. $3.00 
——The Gane of the Red, White and Blue; price, 50 cents——France 
in \be Nineteenth Conmer 3 by Elizabeth W. Latimer; price, $2 50— 
A History of Modern Philosophy \2 vale) ; by B. C. Burt; price, $4 00 
——Eleusis and Lesser Poems; by William Rufus Perkins; rice, 
$1.00——Some Rhymes of Ironquill of Kansas; price, $1.00——Milton’s 
Paradise Lost; price, $1 00——sound and Music; w Rev. J. A. Zahm; 
price, $3 50-——Poetry of the Gathered Years; by M. H ; price, $1 00. 
Chicaso: A. CO. McClurg & Co. 

Knickerbocker Nuggets; Deutsche Volkslieder; edited by Horatio 
Stearns White; and the Wit and Wisdom of Charles Lamb; price, 
$1 00 each——The Ariel Shakespeare: The Tempest; A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; The Merchant of Venice; As You Like It; Much 
Ado About Nothing; Twelfth Night; The Winter’s Tale; price, 75 
cents each. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ' 

The Lady of the Lake; illustrated; price, $1.50—-Maud Humphrey’s 


ECHOES FROM CHICAGO. 


“The university has come to us,’’ said Supt. A. G. Lane at the 
close of a very interesting talk on ‘ University Extension ”’ recently 
given by Professor Moulton of the Ch University bef. 
Principals’ Association. _—— 

In the short discussion that followed, one of the principals stated 
that & class of teachers were already at work, meeting once a week 
to listen to a lecture given by one of the professors of the university. 
Professor Moulton emphasized the fact that the instruction given 
ia these courses wae to be almost identical with that given to uni- 
versity students, the only difference being that it will take two 
years to complete the work of nine months in the college. Thus, if 
a college course covers a period of a few years, the university exten- 
sion course is the work of a lifetime. He spoke of its influence 
all classes of people in England, coloring their lives, cobeeeuttion, 
and conduct, ready in different parts of this city young people 
of church societies have organized classes that are well attended. 

At the K. A. M. Temple, Dr. Hirsh’s church, Prof. Howard B. 
Grose is discoursing on “The Development of Earopean Nations.”’ 
This course of six lectures is under the auspices of ‘‘ The Knowl- 
edge Seekers.”” The aim of these lectures is to awaken an interest 
and enthusiasm in higher learning, and with this end in view they 
are made as entertaining as possible. Steps will be taken to organ- 
ize classes for teachers, choosing a central echool building, at which 
teachers from surrounding echools may meet once a week. 

= ” a 

An optimist by nature and education, I still think that we shall 
have a creditable, if not an excellent educational exhibit. It ap- 
pears that the executive committee has recognized the popular de- 
mand for a separate building for such an exhibit at the Columbian 
Fair. This committee received from the council of administration 
the following suggestion: ‘‘ Considering the great importance and 
prospective value of a proper and comprehensive exhibit of the gen- 
eral and special features of the educational system of the country, 
and the large and imperative demand from representative educators 
and the public, that this important work should neither be mini- 
mized in its results nor unduly limited in ite present opportunities, 
it seems to the council that a separate and distinct building ought 
to be provided affording reasonably adequate facilities for an edu- 
cational exhibit which cannot fail to produce beneficial results, the 
extent whereof is incalculable.” It reads well, and promises well, 
and what now remains for the council of administration, and all con- 
cerned is to do well, to use a slang expression, ‘‘ move.’’ 

A bid has been called for the erection of a building to cost about 
$125,000. It now remains for Mr. Gage tosay whether this amount 
is available or not. He is said to be distinctly in favor of an edu- 
cational exhibit. The fears that have been expressed that work 
cannot now be made ready is groundless. Schools that are doing 
good work have always a fine reserve supply of credible work on 
hand and are aleo equal to producing more on short notice, Let 
us have an exhibit of pluck and enterprise. W. 





ee 





EASTERN OHIO. 


The Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association held one of the most in- 
teresting meetings in the history of the Association, at Steubenville, 
Friday and Saturday, Nov. 25 and 26. The Association was organ- 
ized at Zanesville in 1871 by seven members, and has not met in 
Steubenville for seventeen years. The Association was opened 
Friday afternoon, and presided over by Supt. H. B. Williams of the 
Kenton schools. 

The Round Table meeting, held Friday evening, was an inter- 
esting one, and after discussing the question, ‘‘ Must the State Go?”’ 


the question of the educational exhibit of eastern Ohio at the 
World’s Fair was argued with a vim, after State Commissioner 
Hon. O. T. Corson said it was very likely there would be no space 
allotted to the educational exhibit by the World’s Fair directors, 
and that sixty acrea was devoted to the hog exhibit alone. The re- 
ports of the work of preparing exhibits by the various countries 
showed considerable work already done, and the question as to who 
footed the expense was the basis for some talk. Mr. Corson spoke 
for an hour in defense of the Workman and Boxwell laws, and the 
amended truant laws. ; 

Zanesville was selected as the place of holding the next meeting, 
and the following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent—Charles Hampert of New Philadelphia; Vice Presidents— 


EK. M. Van Cleve of Barnesville, J. B. McMullen of Germano ; Ex- 
ecutive Committee—Superintendent Leach of Zanesville, Prof. M. 


R. Andrews of Marietta, A. E. Smock of New Cumberland ; Secre- 
rence ig S. “Hoskineon of Zanesville; Assistant Secretary—Miss 


Hammond of Steubenville; Treasurer—C. M. Young of Caldwell. 


Resolutions were adopted indorsing the Workman and Boxwell 





Book ot Fairy Tales; price, $2.50. New York: F. A. Stokes Co. 








= and demending space for an educational exhibit at the World’s 
Over five hundred teachers were in attendance at the meeting of 
the South Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, held at Athens, Fri- 
day and Saturday, Nov. 25 and 26, which was the largest attend- 
ance ever known in the history of the Association. Sapt. J. B. 
Mohler and Hon. A. L. Roadorman chaperoned two car-loads of 
teachers from Gallipolis. The Marietta schools, headed by Profes- 
sor Morrison and Superintendent Boyd, went over in a special car. 
Superintendent Bowers and Humphrey from Pomeroy and Mid- 
dleport respectively, came in with a throng of Meigs County teach- 
ere, while Superintendent Raymon of Logan, and Superintendents 
Fowler and Delong from New Lexington and Corning, each brought 
in @ large quota of teachers. The city hall was filled to overflow- 
ing at every session, 
** The School of the State ”’ 
by hs A Jordan of Marietta. 

ution was adopted limiting the territory of the Association 
to the counties of Perry, Hocking, Vinton. Athens, Meigs, and 
Gallia, and the city of Parkersburgh, W. Va. Jackson County 
i * poe to become a a 2 the Association. 

on was prepared and will be sent to the managers of th 
World’s Fair, praying for space for alarge educational exhibit. 4 

ution were aleo adopted friendly to the Boxwell law 
a ony a a . ‘ 

@ officers for the coming year are: President—Supt. J. B. 

Mohler of Gallipolis; Vice-President—Supt. G. W. — of 
ng; Executive Committee—Supt. R. E. Rayman of Logan, 
Supt. W. M. Boyd of Marietta, and Pres. C. W. Super of Athens, 
The next meeting will beheld at Logan. Georgia HOPLEY. 


was the topic of a paper presented 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Deo. 19-23: Bradford County, Pa.; Towanda. 
Dec. 19-23: Clearfield County. Pa.; Clearfield. 
Dec. 19-23: Clinton County, Pa.; Lock Haven. 
Dec. 19-23: Columbia County. Pa. ; Bloomsburg. 
Dec. 19-23; Indiana County, Pa. ; Indiana. 
Deco. 19-231 Luzerne County, Pa. ; Wilkes-Barre. 
Dec. 10-88: Mercer County, Pa. ; Mercer. 
Dec. 19-88: Montour County, Pa. ; Danville. 
Deo. 19-23: Northumberland County, Pa. ; Sunbary. 
Dec. 19-23: Schuylkill County, Pa.; Pottaville. 
Dec, 19-23: Wyoming County, Pa. ; Tunkhannock. 
Dec. 26-28 : Indiana College Association ; Indianapolis. 
Dec. 27-28: Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc ; 
(Heidelberg College Hall). 
Dec. 26-9: Beaver Co., Pa. ; Beaver. 
Dec. 26-9: Blair Co., Pa.; Hollidaysburg. 
Dec. 26-9: Centre Co, Pa.; Bellefonte. 
Dec. 26-9: Clarion Co., Pa. ; Clarion. 
Dec. 26-9: Crawford Co., Pa.; Meadville. 
Dec. 26-9: Forest Co., Pa.; Tionesta. 
| Dec. 26-9: Lycoming Co.. Pa.; Muncy. 
Dec, 26-9: Sullivan Co.. Pa.; Doshore. 
Dec, 26-9: Union Co., Pa. ; Mifflinburg. 
Dec. 26-9: Venango Co., Pa. ; Franklin. 
Dec. 27: Washington State Association ; Tacoma. 
Dec. 27: Wisconsin State Association; Madison. 
Dee. 27-29: Iowa Association; Cedar Rapids. 
Dec. 27-29: Illinois Association ; Spring eld. 
Dec. 27-29: Mississippi State Association ; Jackson. 
Dec, 27-29: Minnesota State Association; St. Paul. 
Dec, 27-29: Nebraska State Association ; Lincoln. 
Dec. 27-29: Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association; Nevada. 
Dec. 27-30: California Teachers’ Association; Fresno. 
Deo. 27-28: New York Academic Principals; Syracuse. 
Dec. 28-30: Colorado State Assoc. ; High School Building, Denver. 
Dec. 28-30: Michigan State Association; Lansing. 
Dec, 28-30: North Dakota State Association; Valley City, 
Deo. 29-31: Maine Pedagogical Society ; Lewiston. 
Dec. 28-29-30: Montana State Association ; Missoula. 
Dec. 28-30: Wyoming State Asso. ; Cheyenne. 
Feb. 21, 22, 23: Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A.; Boston. 
COLORADO. 

State Editor, 0. S. Moles, Canon City. 
An evening school with a fall corps of teachers has been opened 
in North Denver. The schools of District No. 17, comprising 
North Denver and Highlands, enroll 272 pupils of which 129 are in 
the high school. ; 
The eighth biennial report of the President of the university of 
Colorado, and proceedings at the inauguration of President Baker 
have been issued by the State University. These publications in- 
dicate a remarkable growth of the institution, Colorado Springs’ 
new high school buildiog will be opened Dec. 1. It is one of the 
finest in the West. 
President Searbh of the Pueblo industrial schools reports an in- 
crease of 400 in attendance of those schools, and says that the 
greater part of the increase is due to free text- books. 
President Ellis of the State Agricultural College is slowly re- 
covering from hisillness. Itwill be several weeks before he can 








Tiffin, O, 





continue his work. 





Columbia College, New York, Dec. 1, ‘92. 


“The new series of English Classics for Schools, in- 
cluding the works prescribed by the New England and 
New York Colleges to be read by candidates for exam- 
ination in English Composition is just what is needed. 
The American Book Company deserves the thanks of 
educators for thus placing the required books within 
easy reach of the young student at prices so low as 
hardly to accord with the excellent editorial and 
mechanical work expended on the series. 

These cheap editions of literary standards will also 
find many readers outside the school and college class- 
room.”—Joun D. Quackenros, A.M., M.D., Professor 
of Rhetoric, 





Book sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


introduction, Circulars and Descriptive 
P 


ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS 


Attractive, durable, inexpensive: 


The Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham 


(Witt1AM Pitt) By Lord MACAULAY, I2mo, bds. ¢ .20 


The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from The 


Spectator 
12mo, boards - - 
A Romance by Sir WALTER Scott, Bart 


By ADDISON, STEELE, and BUDGELL. 
. - : .20 


Ivanhoe. : 
12mo, boards. 484 pages . - - 5 
Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion (/n /ress) 
Irving’s Sketch Book — Ten Selections. 12mo, 
boards - - - fe . : .20 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Julius Caesar. 12mo, 
boards . - - - ee - .20 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Twelfth Night. 12mo, 
c - - . - - .20 


boards - 


Specially favorable terms for 


List Sections free on request. 


w. York 
lease mention Journal of Education. Ne 


~ School and College Classics 


DR. HARPER’S Inductive Classical Series: 


Harper & Burgess’s Inductive Latin 
Method - - - - - $1.00 
Harper & Waters’s Inductive Greek Method 1.00 


Harper & Burgess’s Inductive Latin Primer 1.00 
Harper & Tolman’s Caesar 1.20 
Harper & [liller’s Virgil’s Aeneid 1.25 
ation: Harper & Stewart’s Cicero; Harper & 

- Peles Inductive Greek Primer; Harper & Castle a 
Greek Prose Composition; Harper & Wallace’s Xen- 


hon’s Anabasis; Supplementarv Reading in Latin ; 
Supplementary Greek Reading; Homer’s Iliad. 


OTHER STANDARD CLASSICAL TEXTS: 


Harkness’s Standard Latin Grammar - 1.12 
Coy’s Greek for Beginners - - 1.00 
Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal - - 1.00 
Hadley & Allen’s Greek Grammar 1.50 


American Book Company 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atiants 
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President Baker of the State University recently attended a 
meeting of ten leading educators to consider the high schools and 
preparatory schools and their relation to edacation in the colleges 
and universities. 

No successor to Dr. Dennet has been appointed to fill the chair 
of Latin in the State University. ; 

The Crucible is the name of a new paper published by the 
students of the Normal School at Greeley. : . 

Superintendent Aaron Gove was recently severely injared while 
alighting from a Denver electric car. 

The State Teachers’ Association is to be held in Denver, Dec 
27-30. a 
IOWA. 

State Editor, ORION U. SOOTT, Oskaloosa. 


The Iowa Public School Directory for the school year 1892-93 
gives the salary of the city superintendent of Atlautic, having 26 
teachers, at $1,500; Boone, 24 teachers, $1,500; Cedar Falls, 22 
teachers, $1,600; Charles City, 23 teachere, $1,500; Cherokee, 17 
teachers, $1,500; Creston, 34 teachers,'$1,500; Ft. Dodge, 23 
teachers, $1,500; Independence, 24 teachers, $1,500; Iowa City, 
35 teachers, $1,700: Oskaloosa, 37 teachers, $1,500; Lyons, 23 
teachers, $1,500; Mason City, 22 teachers, $1,500; Eaet Waterloo, 
24 teachers, $1,500. 

Ward Principals —The average salary of ward principals in 
Burlington is $1,095; in Creston, $553; in Davenport, $1,080; 
West Des Moines, $913; North Des Moines, $669; Dabuque, 
$927; Iowa City, $538; Marshalltown, $570; Muscatine, $725; 
Oskaloosa, $600; Oitamwa, $593; Red Oak, $484; Sioux City, 

8 


Nine of the eleven ward principals of Burlington are men; two 
of the four in Creston are men; seven of the eleven Dabuque prin- 
cipals are men; threes of the seven in Muscatine are men. 

Grown inthe Work.—Six of the city superintendents and princi- 
pals of Iowa have been in the schools of their city over twenty-five 
years; fifteen have been in over twenty years; twenty-three over 
fifteen years; forty have been in over ten years 

Highest Salaries. —Sioux City and West Dea Moines pay their city 
superintendents $2,500; Council Bloffs and Davenport pay $2,000; 
Burlington and Ottumwa, $1,900; Marshalltown, $1,800. 

Length of School Year.—Ten months echool are had in Barling- 
ton, Davenport, Dabuque, Lyons, McGregor, Sioux City. and a 
few smaller towns. Nine and one half months in A'gona, Coune'l 
Blaffs, Decora, Independence, Iowa City, Marengo, Ottumwa, 
Pella, Stone Lake, and five small towns. Nine months echoul is 
had in 249 cities and towns of Iowa. A few have eight or seven 
months school. 

Average Monthly Salary of Teachers.—Barlington, $59 00; 
Chariton, $37.00; Charles City, $41.00; Council Bloffe, $57.00; 
Creston, $49 00; Davenport, $49.00; East Des Mines, $48,75; 
West Ds Moines, $68 57; North Des Moines, $49.00; Dubuque, 
$40.00; Lowa City, $50.44; Grinnell, $51.25; Knoxville, $43.44; 
Lyons, $40.00; Marshalltown, $51.47; Mason City, $45.70; Mus- 
oon $53.00; Oskaloosa, $53.32; Ottumwa, $45 70; Red Oak, 


INDIANA, 


Frankfort recently dedicated what is said to be the finest high 
school building in the state. No city in the state takes a greater 
interest in her schools than Fraukfort, and the new building is but 
one of the many practical expressions of that interest. 

The city school superintendents held their serai-annual convention 
in Indianapolis Nov 18 and 19. The principal thing discussed 
was the state text-book law. The superintendents very generally 
spoke against it. A committee was appointed to bring the matter 
before the legislature for repeal or modification. The law as it 
now stands provides for uniform text-books in all the achcols of the 
state. The principal objection urged is that the books selected are 
of an inferior grade. 

Prof. J. M. Couch, because of ill-health, has resigned from the 
faculty of the Indiana university law echool. The Hon. W. P. 
Rogers, a leading lawyer of Southern Indiana, has been chosen as 
his successor. 


KANSAS. 


The successful candidates at the Jast state examination are H. E. 
Bruce, McPherson; F. A. Freeland, Leoti; W. J. Mc Laughblio, 


Eva Neville, Garnett; L.A. Park, Russell; I. L. Mitebetl, Leroy; 
Gertrude Semans, Kansas City, and Nettie Semans, Kansas City. 

Territorial Superintendent Lawhead of Oklahoma hae been sue- 
ceeded by another Kansan, Rev. J. H. Parker. 

The newly elected governor of Kansas was formerly a regent of 
the state normal school of Iowa, and is interested in educational 
matters. 

The s‘ate association and some of the district associations of 
Kansas are making elocutionary entertainments a prominent 
feature. 

MONTANA. 

The magnificent high sehool building of Helena was formally oc- 
cupied, Monday, Nov. 25. The building was commenced in 
August, 1890, and has been erected at a cost of about $130,000. 
While not as large as many others, it is conceded by all who bave 
seen it to be one of the most elegant structures in the United States. 
Its physical and chemical laboratories have been fitted up at an 
expense of over $3000, and with its maps, charts, reading room 
and fine collection of oil paintings, is one of the most perfectly 
equipped and beantifally furnished high school buildings in the 
country. 

Superintendent E. A. Steere of Dillon was, on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, elected state superintendent of public instruction, to succeed 


Gardner of Nebraska City, are out in complete and well devise, 
hand-books containing the rules and regulations, the courses of 
study, listsof the teachers for the year and of the high achoo| 
graduates of those citier. The Nebraska City book also contain, 
well written and timely reports by the officers of the Board of 
Education. 

Gates College, at Neligh, has secured the assistance of "the town 
and will begin the erection of a fine gymnasium building at once, 

York, Grand Island, Hastings and Kearney, have formed a dray- 
ing circuit. These towns hire jointly a first class teacher of draw. 
ing at a first class ealary. The teacher apportions her time among 
the towns in the ratio of id, which is substantially in tha 
ratio of teachers employed. e towns are near enovgh together 
so that time and cost of railway travel between does not cut any 
great figure. It is a matter of congratulation that the plan has 
been tried and is workiog well. Other circuits are likely to be 
formed, and in this way mavy towns not otherwise able to bear the 
expense may enjoy the benefit of ekilled teachers in drawing, 
music, ete. 

Nebraska City bas just fitted up a chemical laboratory and jg 
prepared to do the work along approved liues. 

It is now thought that the extension of time for preparing the 
Columbian Educational Exhibit from the state, asked for by'the ae- 
sociation of superintendents and principale, will be granted, and 





Hon. John Gannon. 

Rev. F. D. Kelsey of Helena has been elected to the chair of 
botany in Oberlin College. 

It is probable that the state legislature, to meet in January, will 
establish and locate all of the state institutions. There is a very 
atrovg sentiment in favor of consolidating all the educational in- 
stitutions and thus make the state university one of the strongest 
institutions of the kind in the northwest. 

Montana University has an enrollment at present exceeding the 
total enrollment of last year. 

The state reading circle begins its second year’s work under the 
most favorable conditions. Circles with large memberships are 
being] organizad in nearly every county. The books selected for 
the present year are ‘‘The School Master in Literature’’ and 
‘* Hewitt’s Pedagogy.”’ 

The Educational Council will meet in Miesoula, Monday, Dac. 


The Montana State Teachers’ Aasociation will meet at Missoula, 
Dee. 28, 29, 30. Among the papers to be presented are the follow- 
ing: ‘*Patriotism in Pablic Schools,’ J. C. Mahony; ‘‘ How shall 
Morals be Taught in the School Room?’’ Superintendent Wicks ; 
‘* Relation of the Pablic School to the Wage Karner,’ Superintend- 
ent Largent; ‘‘ Importance of the Classics,’’ Professor Fraser ; 
‘*The Grammar School Problem,’”’ Professor Reed; ‘‘ Kinder- 
gartens as Related to Public School Systems,’’ J. A. Riley; ‘‘A 
Unified System of Public Instructions for Montana,’’ President 
James Reid; ‘' Relation of the Manual School to the State Uni- 
versity,’”’ Prof. J. C. Templeton. 

Livingston, Billings, Anaconda and Bozeman, are occupying the 
new school buildings erected during the present season. 

Batte City is preparing to build a fine high school building. 

NEBRASKA, 
State Editor, C, C. PBARSE, Beatrice. 

The enrollment at the State University has reached 875, an in- 
crease of 315 over one year ago. The State Normal School shows 
an enrollment of 381, an increase of 18 over one year ago. 

Eight institutions in the state charging tuition](colleges, acad- 
emies, etc.) show an increase of 302, more than 40 per cent. over 
last year. 

A movement is on foot to consolidate, at some suitable point, the 
two Congregational colleges in the state. Doane College at Crete, 
is now the offisially recognized college in Nebraska, while Gates 
College at Neligh is foraging on the outside as best it may. A 
committee has just been appointed by the State Association of the 
denomination, authorized to receive bids for donations of land and 
money to found one strong institution whenever the trustees of the 
two colleges now existing express a willingness to unite. 

The two Presbyterian colleges in the state at Hasting and at Bel- 


that work will be received up to Jan. 31, 1893. 
Omaha ie experimenting in manual training under Prof. J. E, 


Weyman. 


MICHIGAN, 


The Michigan State Teachers’ Association will meet at Lansing, 
Dae. 28, 29, and 30. 


Wed Afternoon —“ University Extension, Its Aim and Scope,” 
Prof. 1. N. Demmon. Ann Arbor. 

Report on Grand Rapids Courses, Prin W. A. Greeson. 

Report on the aw Courses. Supt. E. C. Thompson. 

General Discussion opened by J. H. Sheffield, Muskegon. 

Report on Needed Legislation, Mon. Ferris H. Fitch, State Supt. of 
Public Instruction. General Discussion on adoption of report opened 
by Supt. D. A. Hammond, Charlotte. 

nesday Boeping.—Watoeme., mogee A. O. Bement, Lansing; 
Response, Supt. E. Briggs, Grand Haven; President’s acdress, 
Henry N. French, Kalamazoo. Joint reception of the Association and 
its friends by the Governor of the State, Hon. Edward B. Wimans, 
and by the Supt. of Public Instruction, Hon. Ferris 8. Fitch, in the 
Executive parlor. 

Thursday —‘‘ Science Teaching in the Public Schools,’’ Prof. A. J. 
Cook, Agricultural College. Discussion opened by Prof. E. A. Strong, 
Ypsilanti; Sup. J, W. Simmons, Owosso. 

** Personal Culture of the Teacher,’ Miss Harriet E Mar h. Detroit. 
Discussion opened b’ ty N B. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor; Supt. A. 38. 

e 


Whitney naw, " 

” Physical Training in Common Schools,” Prin. 8. O. Hartwell, Kala- 
mazoo. Discussion opened by Supt. J. Ww. Smith, Bay City; Supt F. 
W. Arbury, Battle Creek. 

“ English Grammar as Taught in the District School,” Miss Abbie 
Pearce, Ypsilanti. Discussion opened by Commissioner D.E Haskins, 
Jackson Co.; Prof. F. A. Barbour, Nermal School. 

Lecture by Prof. David Swing of Chicago 

Friday.—“ Literature in our Public Schools,” Principal W. N. Ferris, 
Big Rapids. Discussion opened by Supt. D. Mackenzie, Muskegon; 
Com’r E. Andrus, Hastings. 

Report of the Executive Committee's action In the matter of the 

roposed gift to the State Teachers’ Association by the Hon. Chas. H. 

ackley of Muskegon, Supt. W. H. Cheever, Lansing. ; 

Cummissioners’ Section (Thursday).—President’s Address, Com'r 
C. E. Palmerlee, Lapeer Co. * Reading in Country Schools,” Com'r 
A. H. Smith, Keut Co. Discussion opened by Com’r J. E. McC'oskey, 
Montcalm Co. 

Report of Committee on Needed Legislation, Com’rC. J McCormick, 
St. Clair Co. Miscellaneous Business. 

mary Section (Thursday).— President, Miss Georgia Bacon, 
Grand Rapids. Paper, * Language and Reading,’’ Miss Hattie Scott, 
Detroit Training School. ‘Round Table ” Discussion on Language 
and Grammar. This feature is a new departure, Some of the best 
working pri grade teachers in the state will be present to give an 
outline of their last month’s work in the subjects discussed. 

College Section (Thursday\.—President. B. A. Hinsdale. Ann Arbor. 
** Requirements for Admission to the Colleges and to the State Univer: 
sity.”’ Methods of Teaching History. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Dr. J. A. Reinhart, Paterson’s new superintendent of schoole, is 
proving himself a worthy officer. He is reorganizing the course of 





levue were before the recent synod with adverse claims. In this 
case peace was sought by recognizing both schools as “‘ official ’’ 
and entitled to the support of the denomination in this state and 
elsewhere. 





Bern; 8S. V. Mallory, Janction City; Eliza Nagle, Topeka; Mrs. 


Superintendent Corbett of York and Superintendent W. H. 


study, which is to cover eight instead of nine years. Kindergartens 
are to be introduced, science is to be taught in the lower grades, 
and literature substituted for readers. Arithmetic is to be cut down. 
| Dr. Reinhbart’s experiment is attracting the attention of all the 
prominent educators of the state. 











ILLUSTRIOUS EXAMPLES. 


In raising money for the indigent sick, THE 
WHOLE FAMILY ia but following the illustrious 
example set by the late George Peabody, and the 
present Dake of Westminster. The latter is well 
known and greatly beloved in England for his 
kindness towards the 


LAURIE, 
Subjects.” 





Read the above article carefully and you will 
see that the last word has been purposely omitted. 


WHAT IS IT? 


To the first person who tells us, we will give 
$10.00 in gold; to the second, $5.00; to the 
hundredth, $500. To every person who can tell 
the correct word we will give a beautiful calf purse 
and card case. With your guess you must send 
20 cents, stamps or postal note, for a four months’ 
subscription to THE WHOLE FAMILY (24 large 
pages monthly, containing illustrated stories, 
poems, prizes, and departments of all kinds). 
Ten per cent. of the amount received will be given 
to THE WHOLE FAMILY Hospital Fund. 

Address, Missing Word Contest, Russe. Pus. 
Co., 196 Summer St., Boston. 


By WILLIAM 


Complete, 


The publishers of THE WHOLE FAMILY are 
thorougbly reliabie.— Editor. 


ImPORTANT.— When viting New York City, 
save Baggagé Express and Carriage Aire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen 
tral Pa. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the icty. 


Ph.D., Inst 


— A market report says that ‘‘ cranberries are 
cornered.’’ This is hardly the term to nee, 


** Cranberries are jammed’’ would be more ap- 
propriate. — Phila. Times. 





A NEW BOOK BY DR. 8. 8. LAURIE. 
THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 


Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. S. S. 
author of 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


A Text-book for Students of Engineering. By LEANDOR M. Hos- 
KINS, C.E., 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, California. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 


Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. 


By NATHAN F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics 
in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 
MACIILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 


By A. M. Cook, M.A. A Book for Beginners in Latin, with Ex- | 
ercises of Gradually Increasing Difficulty, and Easy Passages | 
for Translation. 


Revised and adapted to American Schools, by James C. EGBERT, 








‘‘Occasional Addresses on Educational 
Fust Ready. 





M.S., Professor of Pure and Applied Mechanics, 
8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


B. Situ, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in 
Part I., 75 cents. 


$1.10. Just Ready. 


PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 





I2mo, $1.10. 


| First 


American Edition. 


ructor of Latin in Columbia College. 18mo, 40 cts. 


By the Rev. StoprorD A. BROOKE. 
with Bryce’s “The American Commonwealth,” with map. 
Large, 12mo, $2 50. 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


| A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Uniform 


With Maps. 





MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


A series of Standard Books for supplementary reading in Schools 
and for School Libraries. 12mo, strongly bound in cloth, 
50 cents each. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


By the Rev. ALFRED J. CuurcH, author of “ The Story of the 
Odyssey,” “The Burning of Rome,” etc. 


MADAI1 HOW AND LADY WHY. 
Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. By Rev. CHARLES 


KINGSLEY, author of “ Water Babies,” “Greek Heroes,” ¢t¢ 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG: 


Selected and arranged, with Notes by FRANCIS TURNER PAl 
GRAVE, editor of “ The Golden Treasury Series,’ etc. 


*4" Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate Cala 


logues of Books in the following departments of study: 


Creek Language and Literature, Latin Language and Literature, 


guage and Literature, 





Cerman Language and Literature, French La" 


English Language and Literature, Mathematics and Science. 
These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


112 Fourth Av., New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


At a meeting of the board of trustees of the 
a — ition Py Rept om f the college 
tender the position o o 
to ex-Govermor Connor. President Fernald re- 
signed the office last summer. Governor Connor 
now has the matter under advisement. 

The coming Legislature may have a bi!l to con- 
sider thetown system vs. the district system. The 
latter, now in vogue, gives local district agente 
power to hire teachers, while the former is to put 
that power into the hands of a committee or eu- 
pervisor. 

The New Harbor Grammar school, Geo. E. 
Linscott, teacher, has recently been reading Tal- 
mage’s late lecture, ‘‘ Truth About Russia,’’ and 
at the same time the class in geography has had 
lessons on Russia. 

A free sewing school for girls was opened Noy. 
26 at Damariscotta. 

The Maine Chautauquans have purchased tha 
grounds at Fryeburg. 

Anson has recently added a fine schoolhouse. 

Mies May Little, Auburn, a graduate of Bates, 
is to teach one of the schools at Livermore Falls. 

Good Will Farm, Fairfield,—orphan bvy school, 
—is to have a course of lectures by Maine educa- 


tors. 

Three of the Penobscot tribe are at school at the 
Hampton Institute, Va. There are two tribes of 
Indians yet in Maine. The Penobscot tribe. about 
five hundred, live on Indian Island in the Penob- 
scot River. This island is owned by them, on 
which are frame houses (some of which are very 
fine), a schoolhouse, and a Catholic church. The 
men hunt, fish, and serve as guides, while the 
women make baskets to be sold at the summer re- 
sorts on the coast. Similarly situated is the Pas- 
samaquoddy triba, of about the same number, that 
occupy Pleasant Poiat, which extends from the 
town of Perry into P. auoddy Bay. These 
tribes receive about $40,000 annually from the 
state, and each send informally a representative to 
the Maine legislature. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Miss Sadie French of Milford is teaching in the 
Chestnut Hill School in Amherst. Miss Carrie 
Ordway is also teaching in Amherst. 

One hundred and forty-seven students registered 
at the opening of Tilton Seminary, an unusually 
large number for the winter term. 

Paul Carson and A. O. Benfield of Dartmouth 
College will each have charge of schools this winter 
oan” Carson in Lyme and Mr, Benfield in En- 

eld. 

Keene.—The written work included in the Keene 
school exhibit at Chicago will be chiefly in vertical 
script. The work sent will be exhibited in Keene 
daring the last week in December.——The new 
four-room building on School Street will’ be ready 
for occupancy in January. It is the best building 
owned by the city, and is architecturally an orna- 
ment to the street.——A fally equipped manual 
training school is one of the certainties of the near 
fature.——The natural history collection in the 
high school building has received about one thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of additions in the last two 
years.——The physical aud chemical laboratories 
of the high school are among the best equipped in 
northern New England. ——Models of the Parthe- 
non frieze will shortly be added to the mural dec- 
orations of the high school building. The last 
graduating class presented the school with a cast 
of Lucca Della Robbia’s Boy Trumpeters in the 
Santa Maria at Florence. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will dine 
at the Brunswick, Boston, on Saturday, Dee. 17, 
at 1.15 p. m. After-dinner topic, ‘‘ Personal 
Reminiscences,’’ by Messrs. Nathaniel T. Allen, 
Albert P. Marble, George H. Martin, James A. 
Page, George A. Walton. Music, by quartet,— 
Mesars. Noble and Bupton of the Apollo quartet 
and Howard and Lincoln of the Club. 

The Nurfolk County Schoolmasters held their 
regular meeting on Saturday morning at the United 
States Hotel, Boston. Mr. C. N. Bentley of Brook. 
line presided. An essay was read by A. W. Edson, 
agent of the state board of education, on ‘' Govern- 
ment and Discipline.’’ The belief of the speaker 
was that more was to be derived from moral than 
physical force. Teachers should govern them- 
selves, have a kind heart, a spirit of justice, and a 
firm but equable manner and temper. . 

The will of the late George Howland of Chicago 
gives $1,000 to the town of Conway with the speci- 
fication that the income ‘* be used in the purchase 
of books and edacational apparatus for the high 
achool.’’ 

The master’s room in the Wollaston Schoo!, 





Mr. BREWER of Chicago has been asked to 
find a teacher of Geography and Drawing. Sal- 
ary, $2000. He wishes to hear from any qualified 
for the place. Address care Teachers Co-Opera- 
tive Association, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








WANTED, 
AGENTs to sell our choice and hardy Nursery Stock. 
We have many new special varieties, both in fruits 
and ornamentals to offer, which are controlled only 
by us. We pay commission or salary. Write us at 
once for terms, and secure choice of territory. 
MAY BROTHERS, Nurserymen, 
5t Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED, 
In alarge New England city, a male teacher of Latin 
and Greek. A specialist in the Classics and a man 
who has had successfu! experience in teaching A. 





needed. rig $1200 at first, to be inc after 
successful ti ial. Apply, immediately to 
HIRAM ORCU Manager, 


N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St,, Boston. 





A Ruddy Glow 
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body is 
getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


4 Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 
er =. = . 














Qaincy, has been tastefully decorated with choice 
reprodactions of work of art, the gift of Mr. W. 
G. Corthell. These inclade busts, photographs, 
casts, vases, tilee, and stained glass. It is expect- 
ed that the work will go on till all the rooms have 
been thus embellished, Mr. Corthell also gives to 
the High School prizes for speaking to the value 
of $70. This he will do for five consecutive years. 
The prizes are given in March. 

A reception was recently tendered Superinten- 
dent and Mrs. Lull of Qaincy by Mr. and Mrs. 
W.G. Corthell. A large representation of Quincy 
principals and teachers with the members of the 
school board were present. 

Brockton.—At the last meeting of the school 


board W. W. Davis of Roxbury, a graduate of the| M 


Phillips Academy at Exeter, and of the Bridge- 
water Normal School, was elected principal of the 
Hancock School.——Mies Anna T. Atwood of 
Duxbury was elected to the Perkins School, in 
place of Miss Whittemore, resigned, and Helen D. 
Hayward of Brockton and Frank W. Brett of 
Braintree were elected teachers at the evening 
echool. Miss Howard of Hyde Park was elected 
to teach English literature and composition at the 


high school. Miss Silsby of the high echool was 
granted leave of absence for the remainder of the 


year. Mies Mabel Brown resigned as teacher at 
the Packard School to accept a position in a Boston 
school.—— B. B. Russell was elected superintend 
ent of schools for the ninth consecutive time by a 
unanimous vote, 

Holyoke.—Many of the teachers attended the 
state association meeting in Springfield, Nov. 25 
and 26, and speak highly of the interesting papers 
presented.— Prin. H. B. Lawrence read an able 
paper on the ‘‘ Life and Inflaence of Pestalczzi’’ 
at the last monthly meeting of the Holyoke teach- 
ers.—— The Nonotuck St. School is preparing a 
course of lectures, to be delivered the coming 
winter for the benefit of the echool. Mr. W. W. 
Colburn gives the first lecture on ‘* Birds and Bird 
Life.’’—— Miss Brown of Principal Nichol’s school 
resigned the day before Thankegiviog to marry a 
gentleman from Washington, D. C. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The Norwich Free Academy lecture course fcr 
92-93 includes Thomas C. Mendenhall, Professor 
Leotsakos, Louis C. Elson, Lieutenant Wadhams, 
Professor Winchester, and F. Hopkinson Smith, 

At a teachers’ meeting held in Colambia on 
Nov. 17, talks upon arithmetic, geography, and 
reading were given by Miss E, E. Carlisle of Nor- 
wich, Mise Bell of Willimantic, and Mr. C. D 
Hine of New Britain. In the evening Mr. A. B. 
Morrill of the Willimantic Normal School leciured 
upon ‘* Common Sense in Education.’’ 

Prof. J. 8S. Newberry, who died in New Haven 
on the 7th inst , was one of the most eminent geol- 
ogists in the United States. He was one of the 
original incorporators of the National Academy of 
Sciences, president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and of the New 
York Lyceum of Nataral History. 

The Illustrated American credits Miss May 
Jackson of New London with being the most thor- 
ough Greek scholar ever in attendance at Smith 
College. 

By the report cf Joseph T. Fanning, acting 
school visitor of the town of Norwich, 2,429 pupils 
are registered in the town schools. 

Prof. A. C. Thompson of the class of ’88, Nor- 
wich Free Academy, and of Yale, ’92, ia professor 
of Greek and Latin at Hopkins Seminary, Hadley, 
ase. 

Since 1863 eleven students have graduated from 





THe TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION has been asked to find a man for the Super- 
intendency of Manual Training School in a large 
city. Salary $3000. They wish to hear from 
candidates. Address Teachers Co-Operative As- 





sociation, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Indigestion. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 





Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 





Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 








the Yale agricultaral department, at an expense of 
$286,000. Eighty-five students have graduated 
from the Storrs Agricaltural Sohool at Mansfield. 
Two young ladies are among the present class at 
the latter school. 

At the suggestion of Supt. E. C, Willard, the 
Stamford School Board has made an appropria- 
tion for systematic instruction in physical culture, 
and has engaged Mrs. A. F. Sheardown as special 
teacher. In addition the city employs special 
teachers in music, drawing, manual training, and 
cooking. 

Dr. W. G. Anderson of Yale has instructed a 
teachers’ class in Waterbury in the eclectic system 
of physical training. 

Miss A. L. Lovett is in charge of the school at 
Weat minster. 

Mr. Judson S. Datcher is a member of the fac- 
ulty of Yale thia year. 

Miss Mary Shea is among|the teacherefin Canter- 
bury. Miss C. A. Granger is teaching in Hebron. 





TEACHERS JHEADQUARTERSJat the World’s 
Fair will be at Teachers’ Colambian Hall, on 
Woodlawn Ave, ons block from the entrance to 
the Fair, three blocks from Chicago University, 
and in the center of the aristocratic Hyde Park 
District. For rates and particulars address Teach- 
ers’ Columbian Hall Association, 70 Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 
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Christmas Morning 







With him it is a problem ! 
The wisest are those who appreciate the value of good books, and what book is 
In the REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA the knowledg 
cheapness makes it possible for every one to purchase. Try giving a set to your 


at Home. 


The man who said, “ There’s nothing sure in this 


— a world but death and taxes,” might have given a pleas- 
| ant aspect to this philosophy by noting that Christmas 


Sw 


just what to give each, and 


ence to celebrate anything. 
of the Pilgrim Fathers was so hard that statutes were 
easily enacted forbidding the celebration of Christmas, 
largely on the ground that the day could not be spared 
as a time of abstinence from work. 
Die was finally made, however, that only those who worked 
une; on that day should have anything to eat during the 
PAW, twenty-four hours. 

i It was by the Dutch and Germans who settled in 
‘ New York later that Christmas was first recognized 


Christmas trees on this continent. 
las, the early Christian patron saint of the young, and 
Santa Claus, the kindred patron saint among the 
Dutch, began to be invoked for blessings. 


The modern Christmas tries a man’s 
if he makes no mistake he is a wise man 


ANA yd || gt was coming too, and pretty regular at that. 
The rise and progress of Christmas in this country 
is a very interesting subject of investigation, as show- 
ing the diverse character of America’s early settlers 
and the peculiar elements concerned in the develop- 
ment of the features of our present holiday season. 
The Virginia settlement was cradled in poverty and 
\ was too deeply concerned with the problem of exist- 


In New England the life 


A compromise 


3 to any notable extent in early times. The Dutch and 
fi} English brought the Yule log to the Christmas fireside, 
i but it was the Germans with their old Druidical tradi- 
H tions who introduced evergreens and planted the first 


Then St. Nicho- 


Other ele- 


<me ments in the population gradually became interested 
cco . in Yuletide and the Christmas tree, and so the day 
a has grown to its present importace. 


reasoning 


here that is more useful than a work of Ref- 


e of the world has been gathered up and its marvel of 
friend, and see how he will appreciate it.’ 


READ OUR PROPOSITION: 


ou, charges prepaid, the entire set of 20 volumes, 


ON RECEIPT OF ONLY ONE oe Se fal dime savings bank will be sent with the books 


paid at the rate of 10 cemts a day (to be remitted monthly). A beaut 
CUT THIS OUT AND SEND TO JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





FOURNAL OF EDUCA TION: 
Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 
described, together with your Dime Savings 


ull: id 
— Name 


ae 


Postoffice 





agree to remit 10 cents a day (remitting the same 


volumes of Revised Encyclopedia Britannica, as above 
Bank, for which I enclose One Dollar, and further 


monthly) until the remaining $9 00 Is 








County. caaaniian 


the remaining $9.00 to be 
in which the dime may be 
deposited each day. 7 his edition is printed from 
new, large type On a fine quality of paper, and 
is strongly bound in heavy manilla paper cov 
ers, which, with proper care, will last a life- 
time. Bear in mind that the entire 20 vc lumes 
are delivered to your adcress, with all charges 
paid to any part of the United States, Mexico, 
or Canada. 





This is a special offer only to the readers of 
the JoURNAL OF EpucaTion, and will remain 
open for a limited time only. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO,, 











3 SOMERSET STREET, Boston, 
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Some Recent 








Tithe. 
A Family Likeness 
A BSoldier’s Secret a 
American Illustrators 
peeqee ‘ ° ° ° 
The Bewitched one. P . 
The Third Miss Sf. Quentin 
Master api y | ‘ > 
This Way and That Way 
The Worid’s Best Hymns ° e . 
Wellspring of Immortality . . ’ 
The Life Beyond . . ° ° 
Greek Lessons . ‘ 
German Prose Composition 
Deutsche Volkslieder ‘ P P 
Wit and Wisdom of Lamb ‘ ° ° 
Life of Columbus in Pictures ° 
Columbia Calendar : 
Victor Hugo’s La Chate 
Finger Prints e ‘ 
Elementary Biology . 
Story of the Iliad . 
Aimenophisis . ° ° ‘ 
ety the Lake , : ° e 
Book of Fairy Tales . ° ° 
A Feliowship of Hearts . ‘ ° 
On Wheels and How I Came There 


Publications. 

Author. Publisher. Price. 
Oroker J. B. Lippincott, Co, Phila. $1 00 
Kin “ ty oe 1 00 
Smi Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y 
Molesworth Thomas Whittaker, i 1 pod 

7“ i) iy 1 50 
Crompton E. P. Dutton, 4 . 4 
Churchill Little, Brown & Co, Boston 1 50 
Hewlett A. D. F. Randoiph, N Y 1 50 
Hepworth “4 a 1 00 
Goodell Henry Holt&Co, “ 1 25 
Jagemann 7 se 90 
White a. ?. Putnam’s Sons, NY : 4 

L. Prang & Co, Boston 2 00 
Crane - es ve 1 50 
Huss D. C. Heath & Co, New York 30 
Galton Macmillan & Co, = 2 00 
Campbell - 1 60 
Chureb " “ Wi 50 
Palgrave 2 bas & 
Scott F. A. Stokes Co, 6? 1 50 
Humphrey a ” 2 50 
Bigelow Hunt & Eaton, - 1 00 
Smith - e a 1 00 








JOURNAL OF EDUCA 


In clubs of three or more, : : 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
em” Cash musi accompany 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 





rson at one 


RATES. 


$2,co a year. 


$4.00 
50 


TION CLUB 


, $5. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 


time. 


SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SomeERseEtT St., BOSTON. 











PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ALL teachers and students interested in physical 
culture for personal or school use should read the 
announcement on the last page of the JOURNAL, 
of the Manual of Anton Liebold, who has had 15 
years of practical experience as a teacher of gym- 
nastics and physical training in the public schcols. 
His book is highly commended by good judges, and 
treats of calisthenics or so-called ‘‘ free move- 
ments,’’ and tactics in all their various forms, also 
calist henics with hand apparatus, fancy steps, etc., 
especially adapted for girls. It contains popular 
gymnastics, such as running, jamping, fencing, 
etc. Physical games and plays also form a promi- 
nent feature suited to school and class work. The 
exercises and lessons are clearly explained. They 
are admirably adapted to give physical strength, 
grace, and easy movement to the young. 


REMOVAL.—After Jan. 1, 1898, the office of 
the School and College Bureau, C. J. ALBERT, 
manager, will be at 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
To the hundreds of school and college authorities 
who have done business at Elmhurst within the 
last few years as well as to the teachers who have 
patronized the Bureau, Mr. Albert extends hearty 
thanks and invites a continuance of favors. He 
respectfully solicits the patronage of those who 
may be in need of service. He will gives prompt 


and business-like attention to the wants of his 
patrons. School officers and teachers are invited 
to make the office headquarters. On the 
tables will be found all the leading ed- 
ucational papers and other periodicals. Teachers 
and others interested in educational work are 
always welcome. 


WHAT WILL I BUY FOR CHRISTMAS? 
HINTs FOR GUIDANCE IN MAKING Your 
HoLiIpAyY PRESENTS. 


If you are a father or a mother who wishes to 
make your child happy in this season of good 
cheer and general gladness, do not fritter away 
your money on knickknacks which are broken or 
discarded in a week, but bring into your home 
something like the REVISED ENCYCLOPAZDIA 


BRITANNICA, this greatest of works, this mine 
of knowledge, which will be an inspiration in your 
home now and a practical help hereafter. 

If you are a son or a daughter there is nothing 
that would give your parents greater satisfaction 
and you all greater benefit than this storehouse of 
knowledge, where the brightest men who ever 
lived have laid their mental treasuree. 

If you are to give a present outside of your own 
household you will, in making such a present, 
prove not only your own good judgment and good 
feeling, but you will confer a personal compliment 
on your friend, for unless he has brains and ambi- 
tion you would not have thought of such a gift. 

Isn’t thie worth thinking about ? Would not you 
like to make such a present ? Then don’t put the 
desiro aside with the hasty reflection, ‘‘I can’t 
afford it,’’ but send a dollar to the JOURNAL, and 
the full set of books, 20 volumes, bound in heavy 
manilla paper covers, will be sent ‘o you at once. 
You will never have such an opportunity as this 
again to make a present to a friend at such a nom- 
inal cost and yet secure so much value in return. 
The remaining $9 you have three months in which 
to pay for it. A Christmas present for an initial 


payment of $1. Think of it ! 
TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s su becriptien free. 
NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 














‘The Independent, 
Reliable, 
Enterprising, 
Interesting, 


Springfield Republican, 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 





THE LEADING NEWSPAPER OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 





THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN was estab 
lished in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. It has constantly 
served the people as an independent and progres 
sive bewspaper. It undertakes, first of all, to pub- 
lish the legitimate news in the broadest interpre- 
tation, with promptness, care, intellig:nt and 
convenient arrangement, und just proportion. It 
seeks at the same tims to promote good government, 
social order, and industrial prosperity, while it also 
provides a vast amount of interesting, profitable, 
and entertaining reading matter. 


THE REPUBLICAN is the organ of no special 
party, class, or interest, but devotes its energies to 
printing the news fairly and fully, and to advancing 
the true cause of all the people. It employs a large 
staff of trained editors, reporters, and correspond 
ents, and -the very best modern mechanical equip- 
ment in the performance of its functions as a great 
daily newspaper. 


THE REPUBLICAN is handsome aud clean in 
typographical appearance, and original and fresh in 
matter, having its own exclusive correspondence, 
making its own selections, and producing its own 
literary and other features. It is the aim of its con 
ductors to make it different from other newspapers 
rather than like them. Its expenditures increase 
and it is mad» better from year to year. 


THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is peculiarly 
adapted to its New England audience. It is inter- 
esting, tright, and attractive, without being sensa- 
tional or wordy. It offers an abundance of acgreea.- 
ble and wholesome reading for the day of rest, in 
addition to the news. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN gives the cream 
of the seven daily issues in its 12 broad pages,— all 
the important news and the best of the editorial. 
correspondence and general and special features of 
ihe paper. It is edited and arranged with great 
vare, and is pronounced by many good judges the 
best weekly newspaper and family journal in the 
country. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
DAILY: 70 cents a month, $200 a quarter, $8.00 a 


year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 00 a year, 
WEEKLY: 50 cents for six monts, $1 00 a year. 

All subscriptions are payable strictly in advance, 
Sample copies free. 


FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, a 12 page paper, will 
b> sent free for one month to any one who wishes to 
try it. New subscribers to The Weekly for 1893 will 
receive the paper free for the balance of this year. 
Address 
| THE REPUBLICAN, 

Springfleld, Mass. 


———____ 


Rrarwstes with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
No.8 Somerset 


J 























It clears the 








Put yourself in 
good condition 
with Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets. 
You ,won’t have to have a le with 
them, as you do with x acdinesy 





pn gh rand effectivel ¢- oy; a 
v 4 an 
regulate the who ny Bick or Bilious 
Headaches, gestion Bilious 
Attacks, and all ts of the liver, 


stomach, and bowels are prevented, relieved, 


and cured. 
They're the best liver pill known, purel 
vegetable, ectly harmless, the rR a mf 
SS can bead totake, They’re the cheap- 
est pills you can buy, too, for they’re guar- 
anleed to give satisfaction, or your money 
returned. ‘ Value received or no pay ”— 
cines, 


is 
it’s a plan peculiar to Dr. Pierce’s 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


~—Teacher —“ Johnny, you are not studying, and 
you must! Don’t you know who it is that finds 
mischief still for idle hands to do? ’”’ 

Johnny—** Yea’m; you! ”’ 

My CATARRH was very bad. For thirty years 
I have been troubled with it—have tried a number 
of remedies without relief. A druggist advised 
Ely’s Cream Balm. I have used only one bottle 
and I can say I feel like anew man. I make this 
voluntary statement that others may know of the 
Balm.—J. W. Mathewson (lawyer), Pawtucket, R. I. 


—‘*Tommy, can you give me a sentence in 
which ‘but’ isaconjunction ?’’ asked the teacher. 

“See the goat butt the boy. ‘ Butt’ is a con- 
junction and connects the boy with the goat.’’ 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHIne SyRuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 


teething or other causes, and is for sale by 

gists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Even if the comet hasn’t a tail there have 
been a good many tales about the comet.— Roches- 
ter Democrat. 


WITH Ely’s Cream Balm a child can be treated 
without pain and with perfect safety. It cures 
catarrh, hay fever, and colds in the head. It is 
easily applied into the nostrils and gives immedi- 
ate relief. Price, 50 cents. 


— Many editors would doubtless vote ‘‘no’”’ as 
opposed to poetic high license.—Lowell Courier. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

Anold physician, retired from 1 y had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consum , Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections, 
also a peeve and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Ha tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thou 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and any J nt by mail by addressing, with 


stamp, naming this r, W. A. NOYES, 820 Power's 
Blook, Rochester, ae ae ; ’ eow 


Comparative—A class in grammar was reciting, 
and one of the younger boys was asked to com- 
pare ‘‘ sick,’’ 

He began thoughtfully ‘‘sick,’’ paused while his 
brain struggled with the problem, then finished 
anny ‘* Sick, worse, dead.’’ — Yankee 

é. 








THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE Ass0crA- 
TION is providing several entertaining rooms in 
‘*Columbian Hall’’ at the World’s Fair, where 
school committees, superintendents, and college 
presidents wishing to engage teachers can meet and 
confer with them. Teachers should engage rooms 
in or near Columbian Hall, and register early with 
the Association for places in mber, 1893. 
Superintendents and committees ld write us 
early of their wants for teachers. Address Teach- 
~ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn Street, 

cago. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The three articles in the December Arena 
which touch upon the especial field of the maga. 
zine are Dr. Lyman Abbott’s generalized plea for 
compulsory arbitration, Terence V. Powderly’, 
rather valuable argument, because he keeps his 
facts in sight for government ownership of rail. 

ays, and T. B. Preston’s ‘‘Are We Socialists 9” 
Bishop J. L. Spaulding argues in favor of opening 
the World’s Fair on Sunday. ‘“‘ Occultism” ;, 
in the line of a subject which the Arena bas con. 
siderably illuminated in the past. Mr. Flower con. 
tributes an interesting and inspiring article upon 
religious thought in colonial days, as mirrored in 
poetry and song. Prof. James T. Bixby tells of a 
Chinese Mystic, perhaps the only one furnished by 
‘* The Prose People of Asia.’’ Mr. McLangblin’s 
account of evictions in New York’s tenement 
houses shows by some shameful facis that ‘there 
is in the heart of America’s money center a poverty 
as appalling, as hopeless, as degrading, as exists 
in any civilized community on the earth.’’ In the 
Bacon-Shakspere case being tried before ‘ The 
Tribunal of Literary Criticiam,’’ Rev. Dr. Nich- 
olson presenta the brief for the defendant. The 
opening article is a most interesting study of the 
points of resemblance and difference between Ten- 

yson and Whittier. A symposium gives critiques 
homas R, 
Knox, and Col. Clayton McMichael of Mrs. Shel- 
don’s ‘‘ Sultan to Sultan.”’ Boston: The Arena 
Pablishing Co. Monthly: Per annum $5.00. 


— The Review of Reviews for December sustains 
its remarkable enterprise and ability. Among its 
many illustrations are groups, including some 
thirty of the newly elected governors of statee. 


The editor discusses the results of the election, and 
has extended the Progress of the World depart- 
ment to an unusual length. There are four com- 
posite groups of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, also a 
fine portrait of President Harrison, with his grand- 
son in his arms. A summary of the important 
works of the several state legislatures by William 
B. Shaw of the State Library at Albany, N. Y., 
will be found valuable. An article on physical 
culture at Wellesley College is of special interest 
to parents who have daughters to educate. Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie of the Christian Union has an 
article on the influence of the Tennyson literature 
in America. W. T. Stead treats of Tennyson as 
a man, and Archdeacon Farrar of Tennyson as 
a religious teacher. There is a notable group of 

ts of the poets laureate of earlier dates, and 
seven portraits of poets who are possible aa aucces- 
sre to the title; also a full page portrait of Ernest 
Renan. The new books of the season receive 
special attention. Among the other features 
of interest is a discussion of the Force Bill, of 
N in the Recent Political Campaign, of 
the of the Homestead Strike, the Labor 
Movement in England, the German Armaments, 
etc. To one who desires @ general survey of the 
current affairs of the world this magazine com- 
pletely meets the case. It is a marvel in many re- 
spects, particularly in its illustrations. Price, 
$2.50 a year; single copies, 25 cents. New York. 


—In The American Naturalist for December 
Charles Morris treats of ‘‘ The Origin of Lungs,” 
a chapter in evolution; H.W. Conn states ‘‘ Some 
Uses of Bacteria’’; Clarence M. Weed has a 


** Study in Variation,’’ using the striped harvest 
spider for illustration ; C. C. Nutting answers 
the question.‘ What is an Acquired Charwcter ?”’ 
In the editorial department the Proposed Changes 
in the Course of Study in Grammar Schools in 
New England are discussed. The changes pro- 
posed by The Association of Colleges are com- 
mended. In the department of General Notes 
the several departments of science and the discov- 
eries made are explained. Recent scientific liters- 
ture and news is reviewed, and proceedings of 
scientific societies noted. The teacher and stu- 
dent of science needs the help of this able maga- 
zine. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
Philadelphia: Binder & Kelley. 


— The Cosmopolitan for December opens with 
two exquisite full-page pictures from paintings by 
Pierre Fritel and Anton Dietrich. The leading 


illustrated articles are ‘‘A Japanese Watering 
Place,” by Sir Edwin Arnold, illustrated by the 
author, and from photographs; ‘‘ The Silent 
Monks of Oka,’”’ by Thomas P. Gorman; “ French 
Journalists and Journalism,’ by Arthur Horn- 
blow; ‘* The Yale Guest.’’ (a poem); by Bliss 
Carman, is illustrated by F. 8. Church; *‘ Alfred 
Lord Tennyson,” by Geo. Stewart; ‘‘ Louisville: 
A Sketch,”’ by George H. Yenowine; “A Day 
With Chivalry,” by John B, Osborne; ‘* Where 
the Mocking Bird Sings,’’ by Maurice Thompso : 
“*Critious Loquitur,” (a poem); ‘Light on the 
Black Art,’ by A. Hermann; ‘‘ The Wheel of 
Time,’”’ by Henry James; “ My Son Absolom,”’ by 
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THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 
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Judith Laird,’’ and ee. Tent in Agony,’’ by 
Steven Crane, are other interesting papers 





Geachers’ Spencah. 





Theodore Roosevelt writes on “A Colonial Sur- 
vival,’ and W. D. Howells gives the second in- 
stallment of “A Traveler from Altruria.’’ The 
number has a great variety of good things, =nd is 
of special interest to the home circler. Price, $3. 
a year; single copies, 25 cents. New York City. 


— The Quarterly Register of Current History,— 
third quarter, December, 1891, Vol. IL, No. 3,—- 












CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENUY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 





Teachers’ Agency 


Ameri 
is a valuable number. It contains a great variety Musicians Of both ‘sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
of articles on international affairs, among which a les, and Churches, of choice 
are: ‘‘The Behring Sea Dispute,’’ ‘* Chilian|and renting of cneu sennera to parents. Sell 
Claims Settled,’’ ‘* The Silver Conference,’ ‘‘The| Best 







Canal Tolle Qaestion,’’ ‘‘The European Sita- 
ation’? (The Continental Alliances, The Forei 
Policy of Great Britain, Political Relations of the 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner Of Trention Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 












Vatican, The Situation in the Balkans, Swiss Neu- 
trality), ** The Afghan Question,” © Russi 


Publishers. 





Policy in the Pamirs,’’ ‘*The Morocco Mis- 
sion,’ and ‘‘ The Partition of Africa’? (The 
Uganda Troubl;), The affairs of Europe are fully 
chronicled, such as ‘“‘ The British Elections,”’ 
‘*The British Parliament,’’ (The New Cabinet) 
ete. ‘ Earopean Strikes,’’ ‘* Cholera in Europe,’’ 
(The Plagae in Hamburg), ‘‘Italy,’’ ‘‘ The Co- 
laombus Fétes,”’ ‘*‘ The Hebrew Question,’”’ ete. 
Affairs in Asia and Africa are clearly stated, avd 
the record of American matters is very full. The 













of can Books 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Cat 


Importer, Publisher. and 


“zeny forthe Prisotens of Beary at Be 
for ications of He olt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Gor M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hache 

Sauveur ; &c., &c. 


& Oo., London; Dr. L. 


stock Imported and Ameri in 


ogues on Vigne 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 





Record of Progress includes Science, Literature, 
Art, Music, and the Drama, Archwxology and 
Religion. The necrology extends from July to 
October, 1892, The frontispiece is a group repre- 
senting Christopher Columbus at the Court of Isa- 
bella and Ferdinand. Price, $5.00 a year; single 










111 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. Siw vonx: 


Qptenene se ond Minot Readers. 
omson’s New Arithmetics " 
Keetel’s French Course. ae 


copy, 50 cents. Detroit: Current History Pub-| Reed & Mellegg’s Lessons in English. 
taht Kell ‘3s Rhetoric ak ture. 
lishing Company. Hutchiven’s Physiclogy ond Binion, 

J. D. WILL Agt., 





— For the best selections of foreign literature 


H. I. SMIT 
Becta. 


IAMS, 
151 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 65 Somerset St., 





wecommend The Eclectic Magazine. The Decem- 
ber number has nineteen well chosen articles. 
Among which are ‘‘ The Boyhood and Youth of 
Colambus,’’ by Richard Davey ; ‘' Cholera and 
Oar Protection Against It,’”’? by Dr. Ernest Hart; 
‘*The University of Fez Today,’’ by Stephen 
Bousal, Jr.; ‘‘ Society in Ancient Venice,’’ by 
Charles Edwardes; ‘‘The Peerage in China,’’ 
from Cornhill Magazine; “ Mount Ktna’’; ‘‘ Over 












1. Standard Arith. Se 

2. Union Arith. Course, Combining 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal 
Brooka’s Geometry and Tr 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Ari etic. 
Manuals 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 


rooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
Course. Mental and 
Written, 


Algebra. 
mometry. 


of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 





Education’; ‘‘The Genius of Tennyson ”’; 
‘* Ernest Renan,’’ by Gabriel Monod ; ‘‘ Our Mol- 
ten Globe,” by A. R. Wallace. This number 
completes the 56th volume of the new series. The 
old series began January 1844, and extended to 
December, 1864—63 volumes. The two series 
making 119 volumes, a library in itself of the best 
literature of the old world. Price, $5 00 a year; 
single numbers, 45 cents. New York: E. R. 
Pelton. 











THE EMPIRE: anathe'sritish People. Beare 
tifully fllustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. 


“A delightful yoluame., A marvelous specimen of com. 
pee yet 1 ey aT. adapted in every particular 


» $1.25, 


viting book one cannot con. 


ceive of, with its hs of uniformly eas length 
its paper and type of the very best, and ite illustrat ons 
numerous and of excellent quality.’ ucation, 

For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 


receipt of published 
THORAS NELSON & SONB., 38 EK. 17th St.. New York. 


—Jour. of Ed 





— The Catholic World for Dacember has the 
characteristics of a Christmas number. It is fully 


illustrated, and has a very pleasing cover in purple 
and gold. The leading paper is by Christian 
Reid, on “ The Land of the Sun.’’ The other 
articles inclade a Christmas story, entitled ‘‘ Cyn- 
thia’s Rosary,’’ by Helen M. Sweeney; ‘‘ Colam- 
bas the Christ-Bearer Speaks,” by George Par- 
sons Lathrop’’; ‘‘ How to Solve a Great Prob- 
lem’’; ‘The Proper Education of the American 











Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By HrgAM OncuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
os on teaching, management, and discipline, 

awn from your long, vari 
ence as a teacher. 


and successful experi- 


Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 





Youth,” by F. M. Edselas; ‘ The Settlement of 
Maine,”’ by General E. Parker Scammon; ‘‘ Le- 
gends of the Cid,’’ by Aubrey de Vere; ‘ En- 


during Fame,”’ by Rev. A. B. O'Neill, C.8.C., 










and other shorter papers of great interest and merit. 
New York: Rev. W. M. Hughes, Danager. Photographs from iis pt 
— The Franklin Institute for December opens wigend 10 cents ie ocanane 
r catal 


with avaluable paper by Prof. J. Howard Gore, 
entitled ‘‘How the Earth is Measured.”” The 


Imported Photographs 


trom Europe, to illustrate 
Archswology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 








other material is of a more strictly scientific char- 
acter, and covers the proceedinge and reports of 
the Chemical and Electrical Sections of the Insti- 
tute. The papers of E A. Werner and Wm. H. 
Wahl will attract the attention of investigators of 






ONGS) OF HISTORY. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. 00., 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








important scientific topice. This number com- 
pletes the 134th volume. Price, $5.00 a year; 






Educational Institutions. es 





single numbers, 50 cents. Philadelphia: The 
Franklin [astitute. 


COLLEGES. 








MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


BSITY. Seven Coll and Schools 
Boston ONIVE Eee ' 


to both sexes. Address the 





New 





The Treasury, for December; $2.50 a year. 





York: E. B. T 


PROFESSIONAL. 









. Treat. 
The Catholic World, for December; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: P. O. Box 1968 

Journal of the Franklin Institute, for December; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Frauklin 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 


E. R. RUGGLEs. 








Insti'ute 
The Educational Review, for December; terms, 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





$3.00 a year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Arena, for December; terms. $5.00 a year. 
Boston: The Arena Pub. Co. 

The American Naturalist, for December; terms, 
$4 00a year. Phi'adelphia: Binder & Kelley. 

The Cosmopolitan, for December; terms, $3 00 a 







for th 
ing 08 senehere & all b 


TATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
¥ 3 4 advancement of art education and train- 
ranches of industrial drawing, 


circular and further culars at the 
wh corner of Exeter Stree’ ton. 
ee, G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 





ear; New York. 
wT he Chapero:e. for December; terms, $300 a 
year. St. Louis: Chaperone Magazine. 

The Pansy, for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: D throp Co 





ASSAOBUSETTS STATE NORMAL 80HOO 
M me For oth pense. Se Woncternn 
am E. H. Russet, Principal. 





Current History. for December; terms, $1.50 a 
year; Detroit, Mich. 

The North American Review, for December; 
terms, $5 00a year. New York: 3 East 14th St. 

American Journal of Politics, for December; 





Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, 





terms, #400 a year. New York; 114 Nassau St. 
The Eclectic, for Decmber; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. RB. Pelton. 


Sur neamab ib OS oe 


Mass. 
the 
A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 








Mass. 
Stare woamab SOHOOL salem, the 
Principal, 


e8, 


le or 
es only AGAR, Ph.D. 


D. B. 





UPERINTENDENTS, 
TEACHERS, 


ATTENTION! 


Graze NORMAL SCHOOL, WasTrreLp, Mass. 
For both 


sexes. 


Catal dress 
wer ogues sddreet, REENOUGH, President. 


EDUCATION. 


Reacher’ Jgencieg. 


“ 
are vacant in our school.” Supt. Young of New Rochelle wrote us, “s 
Two PLACES hardly suppose you can fillthem atthistime, Iam going dowa to Now York’ tp wee what I 
ueetsy.” The New Rochelle places are not the easiest to fill. The teachers 
d appearance and 








con Spt Bere, pas will give you till 
not only normal graduates with superior recoras, but they must be Jadies, of 
manners, an attraction as wel) as an influence in the schoolroom. One of the places required that the teacher 
should be an expert pianist. That we bad just the candidate for, and recommeuded her with confidence. The 
other we puzzled over for a while without hitting IN come in, now preceptress of a union school, not willing to 
on just the right one, till a lady pappenes to take lower work, and sure she could get released at once. 
This fitted to » T and we telegraphed and wrote about her so em hatically that Supt. Young telegraphed to her 
offering her the position. Sut on reflection she had decided she ought not to ask for a release, and declined. This 
was a sore disappointment, but we succeeded in finding another who particularly wanted such a place. We tele- 
graphed Mr. “ag “het there would be no elip this time: she went down by the first train. and was at 


once evgaged. is how we filled two places at New Rochelle. Mr. Young writes 
(Dec. 6), “ Please accept my hearty thanks for your efforte to secure good teachers for us.” NEW ROCHELLE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 





Seeks T h 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those wihewl meaidera.. 
I L during the past four months have we been filling positions, and daily 
y have new vacancies come in. Many of the best positions in Colleges, 
State Normals, Academies, and city schools have been filled by us this eearon. August and September 


are two of our best months. Many vacancies are now filled by us on very Short notice. for 
Hand-Book. Address C. J. ALRERT, Mgr., School and College Bureau, 211 Wabash Av, CHICAGO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

a send 20 ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
| ve., | ‘a Ave., | 371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring St. Washington he 
Boston, Mass. '| New York, | Chicago, Ill. ’| Hartford, Conn, | LooAngete "bai. ha Portland. oe 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We are getting calls 
for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we can be of ser- 
vice to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Application Form. 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


NN CY for lady NORMAL GRADUATES occur often even during the dull 

\ season. Last Saturday we had calls for four at good salaries. 

Our list is about exbausted. We want more such teachers for 

vacancies. This Agency bas located 1800 teachers whose salaries aggregate more than one million dollars. 


No advance fee for registration. Send stamp for blank. 
W. D. KERR, Manager UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 E, 14th St., New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers peeking —— po ©, B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Motel Bite.) 























and those wishin 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onlo. 


FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only, Business-like | AMERICAN 








No FEE service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 

or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU, 

P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. | Estab. 1885, 





New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Fosion, Maas. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gaine«. » uvational reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

Somr REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 

1. Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency| 3. Because the number of our candidates ts 
in New England, having been established large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
in 1876. lers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because tts Manager for the last eleven | 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
years ts a professional educator, and has| ceive prompt and — attention. 
become familiar with the condition and wants| 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary| devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
qualifications of teachers. | been redeemed. 

Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at oncs. Nocharge to school officers yor 
services rendered. Forms ctrewla ee. Address or call upon 

m oe oe - HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


A Study for 
Native Trees. School and Home. 


By L, W. RUSSELL, Provipence, R. I. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Illustrated. 


There is a growing demand for easily understood and practical matter about our native 
trees. This little work is designed to supply this demand. Works upon general botany 
do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come to a friendly 
acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles, in town 
and country. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published on this subject. 








Price, 30 cents. 


The School Journal, New York City: “ For the general reader the scientific descriptions of trees in 
botanies are too technical and contain too many hard names. The beginner needs something more simple, 
Mr. Russell has endeavored to furnish it . . . In encouraging pupils to observe and study trees, teach: 
ers will unquestionably find this little book of great assistance.” 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subseriptions for the Journal 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not in- 


Subscribe for the Journal of Education Now. 


The new subscriber who sends a year's 
subscription NOW will receive the num- 
bers of the JOURNAL for the balance.o/ 
olume which begins with the first tissue te January 





terfere with your oe work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. once. 
‘Address SUBSORIFTION DEPT. 
NE 


W ENGLAND PUB. ©O@O., 
8 Somerset Bt., Boston, Mass. 





it Bethe earaece 
will be t y 
Price, 


over 400 pages, ( 


$2.60 a year.) 


That 1s why we say, SUBSCRIBE NOW. The v 


a 25 numbers make a volume.—a portly one, too, of 


as well as the fifty issues of the coming enth as weil; for 
ny and a years subscription beginning Jan. 1 will cover the Marty selanat t) Oia TeHING CO., 8 SOMBRBRT BT.. BOOTON, MAS, 





a = -_ 
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EDUCATION. 











+t Become a Good Housekeeper? 


A good housekeeper will change a residence into a happy 
home. Many good hints can be found in Mrs. Harriet Wil- 
lard’s Primers of Domestic Science. The price is within 
the reach of all. 


Book No. L, KITCHEN AND DINING-ROOM WORK, . : 25 cts. 

Book No. II, PARLOR, BED-ROOM AND LAUNDRY, ‘ ; 25 cts. 

Book No. III, FIRST BOOK IN THE ART OF COOKERY, - , 25 ots. 
SCIENCE. 


Abbie G. Hall’s Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants, By mail, $1.00, 
The season of the coming of the flowers (the true object lesson in the study of Botany) suggests the 
propriety of examining Abbie G. Hall’s Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


This book will awaken interest and enthusiasm, which means success It will soon be time for the 
pupils to plant their gardens, and learn as the plants grow and the flowers bloom, aided by the instruc- 
tions of this valuable and practical work, the development of the seed into the blossom. It is the most 
artistically illustrated and beautifully bound Botany in the trade. 


Colbert’s Fixed Stars, or Map of the Heavens For out-door study, by mail 50 
cents. Small and compact. Shows the position of all the stars in the first four magnitudes in each 
constellation. By the use of tnis book of maps you can locate a star or constellation as readily as you 
can your town on a state map. 


Christie’s Astronomy. Revised and partly rewritten by ELIAS COLBERT. States and explains 
in 137 small pages the principal facts in astronomy. It is easy and comprehensive, By mail, 40 cents. 


HISTORY. 


Boltwood’s Topical Outline of General History. Mailing price, 60 cents. Large 
quarto, 102 pages, with wide margin for recording notes. Excellent for reference and for Collateral 
reading. Invaluable for “ Laboratory” work, for Reading Circles, and for getting up examinations. 


Callahan’s Outlines of United States History. With notes (Exponential System). 
By mail, 25 cents. Sufficiently comprehensive for the more extended course, but is also arranged to 
suit 4 briefer course. The pupils are led to see that events hinge upon each other, much attention 
being given to causes and results. Every student or teacher of United States History should have a 


copy. 
“ SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

The Student's Series of Readers. By Richarp Epwarps, LL.D., is divided into 
Parts as follows: 
First Reader, 3 parts, 32 pages each; 1, 2, 3. 
Second Reader, 5 parts, 32 pages each; 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Third Reader, 9 parts, 32 pages each; 9 to 17 inclusive. By mail, 64 cents per dozen. 
Fourth Reader, 4 parts, 6 pages each; 17 to 21 inclusive. By mail, 20 cents per copy. 

Address 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


Mention this Journal. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisners, 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 


School and College Text- Books, 
Maps, Charis, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books. 


Send for our new Catalogue, now in press. 


Saturday Class for Teachers. 


PECIAL INSTRUCTION in Delsarte, Gesture, Vocal and Physical Culture, dy des¢ 
specialists in Boston, from 10 to 12, every Saturday. 

Terms: $20 a Term, $40 a Year. 
Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
W ’ 7 Will be the greatest event of the 19th Cent 
The or ld Ss # alr No one can afford to miss soslen this poor 


Exposition. The question with every one is, “ How can I visit Chicago and the World’s 
Fair at the least possible expense?” If you will send us your name and address ona 
postal card, we will answer this question for you and show you how you can save from 
Twenty to Fifty Dollars on your expenses while visiting the Fair, and will give you 
information, personally or by correspondence, upon any matter you may desire. 


Address at once, VISITORS’ GUIDE AND AID ASSOCIATION. 
116 La Salle Street, CHIOAGO, ILL. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 


307 and 300 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, ia 1889. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


GHRISTMAS MUSIG. 


Two New Christmas Cantatas for Children. 


*“*THE TABLES TURNED; OR, A CHRISTMAS 


> -Grated FOR SANTA CLAUS,” 

Lists for |8¥ S1ZABETH U. EMERSON AND KATE L. BROWN. 
School Li Just issued, entirely new. The plot is togive Mr. Santa 
, choo! Li- — | Claus a genuine Christmas by the world’s children. It is 
braries, and Topical | one of the most fascinating cantatas for children 
Lists fi teachers’ ever published, and just the thing for Christmas festiy. 
Ists for teachers A ities, entertainments, a. socials, schools, etc. 

students’, and readers’ | Price, postpaid, 30 cts. $3.00 a doz., not prepaid. 
reference. Should be 





“THE WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS TREE,” 


in the hands of every book- BY J, 0. JOMNSON. 
buyer in the land. Py a eet o> ree 
7 . charm pere . , D 
SEND FOR THEM. music. The arrangement to the stage fe win{lar to on 
ancient Greek play. This little can will be very 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York ot ee om» ty known. Price, postpaid, 40 cis. 


A NEW BOOK OF CAROLS. 


“SELECTED CHRISTMAS CAROLS.” 


BY A. P. HOWARD. 
Suitable for Sunday-schools, Choirs, etc. Price, 16 cis. 


Special Notice. We have tssued this year a great num- 
ber af new and beautiful Christmas Carols Send for our 


AN ADJUSTABLE Book COVER | een csrss Leas Be eet gee sei 
IN NES ° 
No joints on outside te come apart. Fits any 


beek from 33me te Sve, witheut cutting. OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
rape per ay popes, 453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


W. BEVERLEY HARBISON, |0, H. DITSON & 00., 86% Broadway, N. Y. 


Pa ar Ghed SH Ws Cet See 


SHORTHAND. «.0.2=Ac"==",,....(Manual of Physical Culture, 


The Isaac Pitman Phonogra Teacher (15¢.), 
and Manual of Phonogra (abe) have been Ciaed FOR P UBLIC SCHOOLS. 
to the list of. text books ted by the NEW YORK By ANTON LIEBOLD, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re-| Physical Director of Public Schools, Columbus, O. 


“eake Lessons, Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman} _ The German-American System. 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor, 17th Street. The manual treats on Calisthenics. —free exeicises 
and Catalogue mailed d to promote strength and grace of move- 


Alphabet free. 
PITMAN Kast erk.|™ment arranged in progressive form according to 
SAA€ & SONS. 8 Ath 60... Bow ¥ our Grade System. 21 Physical Games, tor the 


small and the grown, are intended to satisfy a 
erat want felt by our educators. 


f jeal 1 
The Fone on College, ence at a teacuer of gymbastics wich children and 
7) incinnati, 0., Sin $ ae id 
desires correspondence with Young Men of ot prise. Tiveral terms to seh - i soll one 3 cont 
Good General Education. stamp for samplepages. SHE & GLENN, 
Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 














Journal-Gazette Printing House. 








64 Box A. L. COLUMBUS, 0O. 
CHAS, A. SIBLEY. Capital, 860,000. D, A. ALLEN. 
4 Sec. and Treas, 


WInpbDsor BEAcH HOTEL 


(On “Old Lake Michigan,’ corner Bond Ave. and 74th St,) 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


ACCOMMODATIONS GOOD. RATES MODERATE. 
LOCATION UNSURPASSED. 


Reduced Rates on Applications prior to Jan. 1, 1893. 





Address; D. A. ALLEN, Seo’y, 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


™ TEACHERS’ HOTEL wot 


It’s in the right place — It’s on the 
right plan — The price is right — We 
are booking the right sort of people 
every day and from nearly every state. 
$7.00 a week — Write for particulars. 





“ It’s all right.” 


So everybody says. 
C, R. LONG, Mer., 


211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





HH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


& 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 





IN DECEMBER 


You may have noticed this fact in other years. 
the year we undertake to make prominent our GAMES 


them, and we shall be glad to send you a copy. 
This year we are pushing the Drawine Party, 


22 CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 
NEW YORK 





WE AIM TO AMUSE. 


A more precise statement of the case is, that during the last month of 
and Toys in the educational papers of the country. There are a great 


many of them, and we have made them for nearly a generation. Our illustrated Toy Catalogue, 56 pages, will tell you all about 


It is our latest and one of our best games. We believe that there are 


few devices better adapted to the evening entertainment of a dozen people than this same Drawing Party. The game consists 
in each guest trying to draw some picture assigned him by the hostess, while the rest hazard a guess as to what the object is 


and record it on their cards. After the contest prizes are awarded to the best and poorest guessers, and the hostess keeps 
the pictures as a souvenir. A sample will be mailed for 30 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprinerietp, Mass. 





$1. 
Stan 


eo. 


Die Dit Set Ma Mat 





Sete te tet ee 
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